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A WINTER STORM 


BY W. P. FOSTER. 


From my hill-circled home, this eve, I heard 

The tempest singing on the windy height— 

The first wild storm of Winter in its flight 

Seaward—as though some mighty arctic bird 

Had left its snowy nest, and on the firred, 

Steep mountain summit passed one boister- 
ous night 

To fill the valleys with its fierce delight. 

Ah me! I thought, how every pine is stirred, 

Till all its deep storm music is unbound ; 

How every waving bough gives forth its 
roar, 

And the firs shout as though some harper 
hoar 

Laid his great hand upon the hills around, 

And drew a loud hymn forth, a voice to 
sound 

Far, far away, beyond the world’s dull 


shore! 
OO" 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A noteworthy symposium on the wo- 
man question appeared on Dec, 30, as a 
syndicate article in a number of promi- 
nent papers. Mrs. J. Ellen Foster wrote 
on ‘*Women’s Power in Politics,’’ Mrs. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford on ‘‘Women in 
Trade, Army, and Politics,” Mrs. Belva A. 
Lockwood on ‘‘Women in the Profes- 
sions,” Mrs. William Tod Helmuth on 
“Evolution of the Club Woman,” Ellen 
Spencer Mussey on ‘Possibilities of the 
Red Cross,’’ Mrs. Russell Sage on ‘The 
Place Held by Women without Fads” (it 
is instructive that they chose a suffragist 
to treat this subject), Jeannette L. Gil- 
der, ‘‘No More Men Journalists; Mrs. 
Kate Tannatt Woods, ‘‘Woman’s Future 
Judged by Present; Susan G, Walker, 
“The Coming College Woman;’’ Grace 
Greenwood, ‘‘Woman an Active Worker 
in Church;’ Lillie Devereux Blake, 
‘‘Woman to Become the Peer of Man; 
Edith Griswold, ‘*The Law and the Lady;” 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, “Give Woman 
her Rightful Place;” Mrs. Donald McLean, 
“Her Patriotic Influence;’ Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, ‘Suffrage, Past and Pres- 
ent; Annie Russell, ‘Woman and the 
Stage; Izora Chandler, ‘‘What She Has 
Done in Art.” A few of the headings are 
silly—probably the women who wrote the 
articles did not choose the titles—but 
some of the articles are exceedingly good. 
Mrs. Chapman Catt wrote: 

The women of the year 2000 will be 
voters. Not alone will this be true in the 
United States, but it will be true in all 
the civilized nations of the world. No 
one who carefully observes the trend of 
civilization and the growth of sentiment 
toward democratic goverument will doubt 
this statement for a moment. When the 
position of women in the year 1800 is con- 
sidered in comparison with that they 
occupy in the year 1900 it requires small 
gift of prophecy to foresee that if the 
same degree of change is maintained in 
the 20th century there will be perfect 
equality of rights and opportunities be- 
tween the sexes when another hundred 
years has rolled around. The prejudice 





which is common to-day will have been 
swept away before the convincing testi- 
mony of the actual achievements of 
women in every walk of life. Women will 
then be eligible to every position in the 
State, and patriotic political service will 
be regarded as one of the most sacred 
duties of the true woman. Qualification, 
not sex, will be the guide to choice of 
officers. If in that day a woman shall 
appear whose fitness for the position 
seems greater than that of any man, the 
public will have no hesitancy in placing 
her in the President’s chair because she is 
awoman. Queens have occupied thrones 
of great nations and have received the 
homage of their people, since reverence 
for royal power was great enough to over- 
come sex prejudice. 


oe — 


Mrs. Helen Campbell is at Hotel Belle- 
vue, Boston, for the winter. She is at 
work on another book to follow her novel, 
“Ballantyne,” which has just gone to the 
press of Little, Brown & Co. She is giv- 
ing a course of lectures in Cambridge, and 
is open to engagements at other points. 
In mid January she will speak in Port- 
land, Me., on ‘‘Woman Suffrage in Colo- 
rado.”’ Mrs. Campbell has lately returned 
from Denver, where she made her home 
for nearly three years. 


In France a favorable report has been 
rendered by the parliamentary committee 
to which was referred M. René Viviani’s 
bill proposing to make the fathers of 
illegitimate children responsible, in cer- 
tain cases, for their maintenance. Up to 
this time the French law has forbidden 
any effort to ascertain the paternity of 
such achild. Under the bill proposed by 
M. Viviani, no action can be taken by the 
child’s mother if the alleged father is 
under eighteen and she is herself above 
that age. Otherwise, under certain re- 
strictions, the father may be made re- 
spousible. Ifthe bill passes, it will bea 
great improvement upon the present law, 
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The Georgia Legislature has lately voted 
down three bills that had been earnestly 
asked for by the women of Georgia, one 
raising the age of protection for girls from 
ten years, one prohibiting the labor of 
children under twelve in factories, and 
one admitting young women to study in 
the State textile school. The defeat of 
these measures has made suffragists of 
hundreds of Georgia women who never 
before desired the ballot. An able article 
on the subject by Mrs. Ottley, of Atlanta, 
will be found in our State correspondence, 
She says: “I sometimes think that the 
Legislatures of our Southern States are in 
league with the equal suffrage associations. 
Such votes as the above are the best suf- 
frage-breeders I can imagine.’’ They are 
not confined to the Southern States. The 
Vermont Legislature has just voted down 
a bill strongly urged by the women’s 
clubs of that State, asking that women be 
plic2d on the boards of prisons and insane 
asylums where women are confined—and 
the Vermont woren, like those of Geor- 
gia, are drawing the logical inference. 
— = 


LICENSED VICE IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


The following letter from Dr. Alice B. 
Condict, a Methodist Episcopal missionary 
in Manila, dated Oct. 28, 1900, was read at 
a Congressional hearing on Dec. 6, before 
the Committee on Insular affairs of the 
U. S. House of Representatives: 


Several missionaries here have recently 
received letters from home inquiring as to 
the truth of accounts published in the 
United States of the licensing of houses of 
prostitution for the benefit of our United 
States soldiers. I have accordingly been 
making inquiries, and find to my chagrin 
that these shocking reports are only too 
true. I am forced to write it. Our United 
States Government officers have estab- 
lished here regular houses for prostitute 
women, examining them every week and 
giving each a certificate, with her own 
photograph on it, to securely identify the 
girl who holds it. The reports are that 
after the election is over in the United 
States, the military authorities think of 
having this system of prevention of disease 
more systematicaliy carried out here. 

This, of course, is simply the iniquitous 
plan of men who regard the army simply 
as so much fighting material. Theidea of 
right and wrong has not been considered 
at all, therefore the dark deeds have be- 
come the military law. It therefore be- 
hooves Christian America to rise and 
assert itself. Especially is it the province 
of Christian women to come to the front, 
and I fully expect and believe that they 
will be found fully equal (with God as 
their leader) to rise and put an end to this 
horrible evil. 


Ex Consul Gen’ ral Pratt fully confirms 
Dr. Condict’s statements. 
At the same Congressional hearing was 





read the following letter, dated June 1, 
1900, from Rev. F. H. Morgan, a mission- 
ary of the Methodist Episcopal Board in 
Singapore, Straits Settlements, who, un- 
able to believe the reports which had 
reached him that there was legalized pros- 
titution under our flag, went to the island 
of Sulu and personally investigated the 
matter. Rev. A. B. Leonard, D.D., secre- 
tary of the Methodist Episcopal Board, 
vouches for the absolute trustworthiness 
of this missionary. Mr. Morgan writes: 

The colonial expansion which has taken 
place in our country has brought in its 
train certain evils which we have never 
met hitherto. Great Britain and the con- 
tinental powers have set the pace in many 
things which are not altogether acceptable 
to Christian sentiment at home or abroad, 
and one of the evils which they have fos- 
tered, but from which we have hitherto 
been free, is the pandering to the vice of 
soldiers. It isa fact not probably known 
at home that the iniquitous ‘'contagious- 
diseases acts,’ formerly openly, and at 
the present time, it is claimed, secretly, 
enforced in the cantonments of India, are 
now in effect in our new possessions, 
The subject was brought to my attention 
a few weeks ago, but, unwilling to jump 
at conclusions, I have waited until I could 
confirm the statements then made tbat in 
Sulu, and if there, doubtless in other 
places, there is a quarter set off by the 
commanding officer, General Kobbé, as 
the recognized resort of prostitutes; that 
these women, mostly Japanese, are 
Lrought there with the knowledge and 
consent, if not the approval, of the au- 
thorities; that they are segregated and 
only soldiers allowed to consort with 
them; that sentries are posted at the en- 
trance, to keep peace and order and pre- 
vent the entrance of natives or the escape 
of the women, and that it is a recognized 
institution of our military occupation. 
The officers have full knowledge of it, but 
have yielded to the sophistry so common 
among military men that you ‘‘can't pre- 
vent the men doing such things, hence it 
is better to safeguard them as much as 
possible.” . 

Do our Christian people at home realize 
what this means—that their sons are 
taken from Christian homes in Christian 
America and brought to the Tropics, with 
all the seductive influences prevalent there, 
and under the sanction of their officers 
find everything made as easy as possible 
for them to live lives of impurity and vice; 
that our Christian Government, through 
its representatives, provides every facility 
for such sin, and says, by actions, if not 
by words, that it is necessary, and that a 
young man can not be continent and pure 
away from home and mother? The can- 
teen is evil, but this is infinitely worse. 
Ought not the matter to be investigated 
and the seal of disapproval set upon it by 
the united Christian sentiment of our 
land? We want pure men to guard these 
outposts and to set the native races an ex- 
ample. The reports which came to my 
ears were confirmed by the Sultan of Sulu 
himself in an interview which I recently 
had witb him. 

Where is the sense of exclaiming against 
the polygamy practised by the Sultan of 
Sulu, an uncivilized ruier who knows no 
better, while our own military officers 
are allowed to license, sanction, and offi- 
cially supervise an elaborate system of 
polyandry for our young American sol- 
diers? 


——— > 2 


20TH CENTURY FUND FOR COLLEGES. 


It is proposed to celebrate the opening 
of the Twentieth Century by raising a 
fund to place the WomAn’s JOURNAL in 
the reading room of every college in the 
United States. 

A number of the men and women now 
most active in the work for equal rights 
were converted by reading the WomMAN's 
JOURNAL in their college days, ten, twen- 
ty, or thirty years ago, and they now re- 
fer gratefully to the fact. At many differ- 
ent times during the past thirty years, 
generous friends have contributed to send 
the paper to various colleges in which 
they were interested, and this has borne 
rich fruit; but it is felt that a more sys- 
tematic effort ought now to be made in 
this direction. In every respect the 
methods of the new century should be an 
advance upon those of the past. 

This field is of especial importance for 
two reasons. The colleges and univer- 
sities are now educating the future leaders 
of thought. Those who are to stand 
hereafter at the head of every profession 
are taking their preliminary training now. 
To-day they are young, open-minded, full 
of generous impulses, ready to be inter- 
ested in new ideas. Their minds will not 
be half as receptive when they are middle- 
aged men and women, absorbed in family 
cares or in the keen struggle for fame 
and fortune. Now is the time to convert 
them. 

Human beings follow their leaders much 
like sheep. Get the leaders, and you will 
have nine-tenths of the flock. Therefore 
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money spent in converting those who are 
to be the intellectual leaders of the new 
century is trebly well spent. 

The Woman's JouRNAL will be sent to 
the reading room of any college or univer- 
sity for half price—$1.25—and in every 
such reading room it will be accessible to 
scores of students. Who will start the 
Twentieth Century College Fund by sub- 
scribing to send the paper to a hundred 
colleges? po Gy 


— —_—- 


THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 


The next meeting of the Fortnightly 
will be held in the parlors of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, on the 
afternoon of Tuesday, Jan. 8, at three 
o’clock. Miss Mary Currier, professor at 
Wellesley College for twenty-five years, 
will lecture on ‘‘'The Negro in the Twen- 
tieth Century.” 

Since her retirement from Wellesley, 
Miss Currier has spent the winters at the 
South, studying its colored people and 
familiarizing herself with their helps and 
hindrances, and in seeking to answer the 
question, What is our duty—the duty of 
women—in reference to this great prob- 
lem which has come before the twentieth 
century for solution? She has visited the 
great schools at Tuskegee and Atlanta, 
and those less prominent in other locali 
ties, and she has been the guest of emi- 
nent white Southerners, some of them 
favorable to the uplifting of the negro 
race, and others bitterly opposed to it. 
She is to spend the month of January at 
the North, lecturing in the interest of the 
colored people, and then she will again 
return to the South, to work for and with 
them. The public is invited to hear Miss 
Currier. 

All who are not members of the Associ- 
ation will be expected to pay an admission 
fee of 15 cents at the door. At the close 
of the lecture light refreshments will be 
served, and there will be the usual social 
reunion. Mary A. LIVERMORE, Pres. 


ANOTHER KIDNAPPING CASE. 

The papers announce that Sydney Miller, 
a seven year-old boy, has been ‘‘kidnapped 
by his mother,” and recovered by his 
legal owner, the father, after an exciting 
chase through three or four States. ‘‘The 
entire police and detective ‘forces were 
called in,’’ the mother was tracked like a 
hunted deer, and was finally discovered in 
Lawrence, Kan., at three o’clock in the 
morning, ‘‘asleep with her child,’ who 
was promptly taken from her, A despatch 
to the Indianapolis Sentinel says: 





‘Is it kidnapping when I take my own 
child?’’ she asked. ‘‘Haven’t I an equal 
right to him with my husband? Mr. 
Miller and I separated seventeen months 
ago. It was with the understanding then 
that the boy was to be with me half the 
time and with him half of the time. I 
kept him three months; the father has 
had him fourteen months. I was amazed 
when Mr. Miller told me that I could not 
have him any more. I have been defeated 
in this attempt to get my child, but I am 
not discouraged. The proverb says we 
are wiser after we are defeated. I have 
the consolation that comes from that, and 
also the consolation that comes from the 
fact that I was engaged in a thoroughly 
righteous cause.”’ 

Samuel D. Miller, son of ex-U. S. At- 
torney-General W. H. H. Miller, married 
Miss Harriet Karchner, of Pittstown, Pa., 
nine years ago. The cause of their sepa- 
ration is not mentioned. 

This case calls attention anew to the 
fact that there are only eight States in the 
Union where the father and mother are 
joint guardians of their children by law, 
as they are by nature. In all the others 
the husband is the sole legal owner of the 
child until a court decrees the contrary. 
He has the right to separate the children 
from their mother entirely, and even to 
send them where she will never see them 
again. Thus the courts of a neighboring 
State upheld the right of a Chinese hus- 
band, married to an Irish wife, to give 
their three-days’-old baby to his brother 
to be taken away to China and brought 
up there. 

Most men are better than the law, and 
few husbands use the extreme and tyrap- 
nical power that the law gives them, But 
there the law is, all ready for any bad 
husband to take advantage of it. 

And yet we are assured that ‘‘the laws 
are more than just to women;’’ and the 
‘‘Massachusetts Association Opposed to 
the Extension of Suffrage to Women” has 
published over its official imprint a leaflet 
defending the present law which gives the 
husband the sole right to the children. 

A. 8. B. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


CLARA BARTON has placed with a firm 
at Kittrell, N. C., an order for 1,000,000 
strawberry plants, to be distributed among 
the fruit-growers of Texas who suffered 
so severely from the great September 
storm. 

Mrs Sarau Davis, of Finmere, near 
Buckingham, Eng., is said to be the old- 
est school teacher in the world in active 
service. She regularly teaches the pupils 
of the National School in that village, 
Her age is 84, and she has taught the same 
school for more than fifty years. 

VirGinia A, GALLAGHER, of Newport, 
Ky., has invented a little contrivance for 
the locking of the window blind hooks, 
after they have been inserted in the 
notched plates, to keep the blinds closed. 
It is a common practice for housebreak- 
ers to open the shutters by reaching 
through from the outside with the fingers. 
This lock is designed to prevent the open- 
ing of the shutters in that way. 

Miss KATE MAHER, who has for several 
years been the efficient clerk of the South 
Carolina State Board of Pensions, and 
who has done much to keep the pen- 
sioners in the right road and save them 
trouble, was reélected at the meeting of 
the board, a few days ago. Miss Maher 
is described as one of the most efficient 
clerks in the State House, and one whose 
place would be hard to fill. 

Mrs. S. T. Rorer, the famous teacher 
of cooking, has never had a headache, and 
is the picture of health. Yet she is one 
of the busiest women in the United 
States. Besides her editorial work for 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, which involves 
answering several thousand letters a year, 
she conducts a large cooking school in 
Philadelphia, and lectures almost con- 
stantly during the season, travelling all 
over the country. 

Mrs. E. J. BARTOL, in an address before 
the New Century Club of Philadelphia, 
recently, told of the Maori women of New 
Zealand. Mrs. Bartol has twice made a 
tour of the world, and while in New Ze1- 
land visited many of the remote native 
villages. Itis an interesting incident on 
an election day, she says, to find a baby 
carriage outside the polls, and the hus- 
band and wife both inside voting. Within 
the memory of people now living these 
women have been ‘‘transformed from 
frowzy squaws into intelligent voters.” 

Mrs. MARIETTA HARMON, of Syracuse, 
has secured the highest rating ever given 
by the New York State Board of Phar- 
macy in an examination for a license as a 
registered pharmacist. Her paper was 
almost perfect. Mrs. Harmon is a teacher 
in one of the public schools of Syracuse, 
and the proprietor of a drug store on 
Almond Street. The store was left to her 
when her husband died, three years ago. 
She tried to sell the business, but the 
offers she received were so low that she 
decided not to make the sacrifice. In- 
stead, she hired a licensed clerk and set 
out to run the business with his assist- 
ance. Every spare moment out of school 
hours has been spent in the store and in 
the study of pharmacy. The result of her 
hard work is seen in the good showing 
she made in her recent examination and 
in the success of her business. 

Mrs. SERAPHINA P1sko, for the past 
eight years president of the Jewish Chari- 
ties Association of Denver, Col., has re- 
signed her position to devote herself to 
raising funds for the National Hospital 
for Consumptives in that city. She is 
travelling in the interests of this work, 
and the rabbis of various cities allow her 
to occupy their pulpits on Friday even- 
ings to present the subject. Mrs. Pisko 
has just visited New Orleans. The Picay- 
une says: “She is a very beautiful and 
interesting woman, and her good heart 
speaks from her eyes.’”’ She says Denver 
was overrun with consumptives, many of 
them absolutely destitute. They had 
managed to get as far as Denver, when 
their means failed and they were left de- 
pendent on charity. The Jewish com- 
munity raised $40,000, and built a hos- 
pital, which was opened about a year ago 
with 60 patients. Now it is desired to 
extend the accommodations to 150. Con- 
sumptives are admitted without distinc- 
tion of creed, and the hospital has pa- 
tients from all parts of the country. It 
receives only those who are actually des- 
titute. It is situated in the most beauti- 
ful part of Denver, on the crest of a hill 
overlooking the city park. All the sur- 
roundings are bright, cheerful and in- 
spiring. 
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OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 

At Manchester, Tenn., the telephone 
exchange is over the bank. One night, 
recently, the bank was robbed. The young 
woman operator occupying the room over 
the bank heard the explosion of the nitro- 
glycerine when the safe was blown open, 
and immediately notified all the men in 
town who had telephones. In the mean- 
time the robber had escaped with $5,000, 
and started in the direction of Tullahoma. 
The operator learned of this and notified 
Tullaboma, with the result that the robber 
was captured promptly and every dollar 
was recovered. Modern science and the 
new woman make the way of the trans- 
gressor hard. 

Probably the only blind girl in the 
world who leads a church choir is Miss 
Katherine J. Dugan. She conducts the 
music at St. Aloysius’s Church, St. Johns- 
bury, Vt. Miss Dugan is a graduate of 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind in 
Boston, baving graduated two years ago 
with honors. Last year she took the post- 
graduate course. In conducting she uses 
a baton as any other leader would. Her 
music is, of course, an exact duplicate of 
the choir’s, only the characters of hers 
are raised, and she reads by feeling them. 
Miss Dugan is a bright, attractive girl, 
who is popular at St. Johnsbury, and 
quite modest about her peculiar distinc- 
tion. 

Miss Edna W. Parker, now in the ser- 
vice of the New York Central Railroad, 
has come into public notice as the first of 
the New York State Iroquois Indian 
women to engage in stenography and 
typewriting. Miss Parker comes of a 
Seneca Indian family which was founded 
before the Revolution, through the mar- 
riage of a young white woman with an 
Indian chief, and which in every succeed- 
ing generation has been distinguished by 
exceptional ability. She is a graduate of 
a commercial school, and is nineteen years 
old. 

Annie Erickson, the twelve-year-old 
daughter of a farmer living a few miles 
from Beaton, Minn., has been made a 
heroine by a prairie fire, she having, at 
the risk of her life, saved her twin sisters, 
two years of age. To save them Annie 
rode a mad race with the leaping flames, 
carrying with her on horseback the two 
babies, with whom she was alone in the 
house when the fire surrounded the place, 
The wind was blowing a gale, and the 
fire was coming closer as it fed upon the 
matted prairie grass. Quickly wrapping 
the babies in a wet quilt, Annie mounted 
the horse and started upon the perilous 
ride for safety. To reach the clear dis- 
trict a sea of fire almost forty rods across 
had to be traversed, and into this ocean 
of flame the little girl forced the horse. 
Just as Annie thought she had reached 
a safe spot, the wind shifted, blowing the 
wall of flame directly toward her, and 
setting fire to the grass under her feet. 
The nearest creek was fully two miles 
away, and Annie realized that her only 
chance was to reach this. Once more she 
urged forward the horse. The fire was 
at his heels, and, race as he would, he 
could not get away from the scorching 
heat and the fearful roaring at his back. 
Several times it seemed as if she must 
give up and slide from the horse’s back. 
Reaching the creek, she dropped from the 
horse with the children in her arms, just 
as the flames swept over her. She was 
slightly burned, but the babies, wrapped 
in the blankets, were not harmed. 





For several months, Bertha Walz, a girl 
of sixteen, has run a ferry skiff to secure 
means to provide for her helpless mother 
and younger sister and brother. The 
Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph tells her 
story: 

Bertha lives with her mother in an old 
but neat houseboat, on the banks of the 
Ohio river, near the Pressed Steel Car 
Company's works, in Lower Allegheny. 
This boat has been her home for the past 
six years. The idea of running a regular 
ferry came to her through the suggestion 
of mill men who cross the river at this 
point to and from their work. 

Partly through the efforts of generous 
contributors a skiff was procured, and 
the girl entered upon a newcareer. She 
found her task rather arduous at first, and 
her fair young hands were covered with 
many a blister at the end of a day’s toil. 
But soon the muscles of her arms bade 
fair to rival those of the crack oarsman- 
of a’varsity crew. Now she thinks noth- 
ing of rowing six or eight stalwart men 
over the river on a single trip. Somedays 
she makes as many as forty trips, and has 
been known to take in as much as $3 a 
day as a result of her toil. 

Like women pioneers in other occupa- 
tions, Bertha has had to fight her way. 
The Chronicle Telegraph continues: : 

The widespread popularity of her ferry, 
however, aroused the ire of less-favored 
ferrymen living in shanty boats near-by. 
First, her best skiff was stolen, and later 
a@ new one was turned loose on the river. 
Finally, she was not permitted to land her 
skiff on the McKee’s Rocks shore at the 
large landing, but was made to run her 





boat in at some obscure point. Consid- 
erable trouble arose over the ownership 
and use of a pair of wooden steps leading 
down the river embankment to the shore. 
The climax was reached one night re- 
cently. Richard Griffeths, a ferryman, 
tried to lay violent hands on her. Only 
the timely appearance of a mill man and 
the presence of her faithful dog, which 
usually accompanies her, saved her from 
serious injury. As a result, suit was 
promptly entered against Griffeths, be- 
fore Alderman Lynch. Griffeths was 
fined $10 and costs, or twenty days in 
jail. The steps claimed by Griffeths as 
personal property were declared to be 
government property, and it was decreed 
that the fair prosecutor was fully entitled 
to their use, F. M. A. 
———“—“ ~ 2,2,e — 
WILLIAM MORRIS ON WOMEN COUN- 
CILLORS, 


THE Mount, BASINGSTOKE, ENG., 
Dec. 20, 1900. } 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The following extracts from the “Life of 
William Morris,” by J. W. MacKail, may 
be of interest to your readers, The pas- 
sages occur in two letters from Morris to 
Lady Burne-Jones, the wife of the great 
artist. The first, on Dec. 14, 1895, reads: 

Well, now, I hope you will come in at 
the head of the poll (Lady Burne-Jones 
was standing for Councillor in their county 
parish); and I hope you will beat our 
Bumbles. 

A week later Morris writes, on receiving 
her lucid address to the electors : 

Many thanks for your book, which for 
the first time makes me know something 
about the Parish Councils. Could you let 
me have two or three more? Now I con- 
gratulate you on the election, and I am 
really quite pleased that you beat the 
Bumbles. 

These items may help the anti-suffra- 
gists to see that women of great distinc- 
tion think they have political duties, and 
that famous men are glad when they ful- 
fill those duties. 

HakRi0T STANTON BLATCH. 
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A MODERN PORTIA. 

In Italy learned women as university 
lecturers on science and literature have 
been known from ancient times. Nowa 
woman renews the tradition of Portia. 
Signorina Labriola, daughter of Prof. An- 
tonio Labriola, through her appointment 
as docent in the philosophy of law, be- 
comes the first woman to serve on the 
faculty of the University of Rome, and 
the first to lecture on jurisprudence in 
Italy. 
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A VOTER AT 83. 

Mrs. Louise Maertz, of Quincy, Ill., a 
nurse of Union soldiers during the Civil 
War, sent a copy of her book as a gift to 
the Susan B: Anthony table of the Suf- 
frage Bazar. Mrs. Maertz writes us: 
‘Perhaps it will interest you to learn of 
an old lady, my mother, who has just 
voted for the first time for the trustees of 
the State University, at 83 years of age.” 
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TEACHING THE DOUKHOBORS. 

Mrs. Eliza H. Varney, a Quaker lady of 
Kingston, Ont., and her young cousin, 
Miss Nellie Baker, last summer established 
a little summer school at one of the new 
Doukhobor villages on Good Spirit Lake. 
Mrs. Varney had already passed the sum- 
mer of 1899 there, conducting a dispen- 
sary for the Doukhobors, who had no 
physicians among them. 

They pitched their tents near three of 
the Doukhobor villages; a small tent for 
their residence, another for the dispen- 
sary, under Mrs, Varney’s charge, and a 
third, 20x20 feet, for the school, under 
Miss Baker. For this work her studies at 
Queen’s University had fitted her. Mrs. 
Varney had won the affections of the vil- 
lagers last year, and they were not slow to 
send their children to the new school, 
some of them arriving before the ladies 
had unpacked their luggage. Miss Baker’s 
report of her experiment has just been 
made to the Canadian commissioner of 
immigration. 

She found herself confronted with a 
whole tentful of boys and girls, with none 
of whom did she have a single known 
word in common. 

By signs and motions I got them seated 
in rows on the prairie grass of the tent 
floor, and, holding up a pencil, said, 
“One.” Icould not detect any apparent 
comprehension. Then, taking up another 
pencil, I said, ‘‘Two,”’ and added a third, 
“Three.” Still no response, and my heart 
sank somewhat. However, I decided to 
repeat the method, and as I said ‘‘One,” 
I noticed a look on a boy’s face that told 
me he knew I was counting, and I saw 
him turn and speak to the others. Almost 
instantly they understood, and soon, re- 
peating after me, counted up to ten. 

Some of the pupils walked five miles to 
school and five miles back every day. 
Miss Baker taught for six and a half hours 
a day and for five and a half days a week, 
and it was almost all oral teaching. She 
was naturally tired when the hour to close 
came, but the children were never tired. 








The favorite method was object teaching. 
They learned the divisions of time from a 
watch, to count money from coins, and so 
on. The children had a natural taste for 
figures, and at the end of two months the 
older children had succeeded in getting 
through half the multiplication table, and 
some of the more advanced pupils were in 
the second reader (Canadian). In writing, 
she declares that some of them equalled 
or surpassed the teacher. The children 
were anxious to have tasks assigned to 
them to prepare at home, and never were 
satisfied with the amount of such tasks; 
they always wanted more, Their clothing 
was scrupulously clean, and picturesque 
as well. ‘*The needlework and embroid- 
ery,’ Miss Baker adds, “done at home by 
the girls of my school is simply wonderful. 
For this purpose my bandkerchiefs were 
taken, and soon returned beautifully 
worked.” 

Some of the older boys, who did not 
know a word of any language but Russian 
at the beginning, were able, after barely 
two months’ teaching, to correspond with 
Miss Baker in “fairly understandable 
English.”’ 

At first the Doukhobors did not know 
that Miss Baker’s work, like Mrs. Var- 
ney’s, was entirely voluntary and unre- 
munerated. When they found it out they 
sent a committee to her to offer her some 
compensation, although they were in need 
themselves. When she declined it, they 
told her that they thanked her “‘all the 
day and all the night.” 

It is worth while to quote Miss Baker’s 
remarks upon the general character of the 
Doukhobors. She writes: 

The dignified courtesy and hospitality 
extended to us in more than a score of 
their villages, the manly bearing of the 
men, the delighted sympathy and affec- 
tion with which they regard everything 
connected with their homes—an estima. 
tion of the home that has little to learn 
from, and possibly something to teach to, 
even Anglo-‘Saxons—their dwellings that 
already surpass in comfort and cleanliness 
those of any other class of settlers except- 
ing those from older Canada and Great 
Britain, all testify to the desirability of 
the Doukhobors as settlers, who will, I 
believe, soon make good citizens. It does 
not require very keen perception on the 
part of one having had a welcome into 
hurdreds of their homes to be assured 
that this is a community living up to high 
moral standards and holding tenaciously 
to the simple tenets of Christian faith. 





WOMEN IN ARCHITECTURE. 


“Architecture as an Occupation for 
Women” was the subject for discussion at 
a recent dinner of the New York Archi- 
tectural League. The guest of honor was 
Miss Josephine Wright Chapman, of Bos- 
ton, and among those present was Mrs. 
Minerva Parker Nichols, of Brooklyn, the 
pioneer among women architects. 

The president of the League, Mr. Robert 
W. Gibson, called upon Mrs. Nichols, as 
the woman of the longest experience in 
the profession, to give her views as to the 
probability of women’s success in archi- 
tecture. Mrs. Nichols, described as ‘‘a 
pleasant-faced, motherly-looking woman, 
whose appearance suggests rather the 
homekeeper than the home-builder,’”’ an- 
swered that it is only within the last twenty 
years that women have chosen architecture 
as a means of livelihood, and it was not 
until the World’s Fair at Chicago that 
their work received public recognition. 
The number entering this profession is 
limited by the dearth of schools which 
admit women to their architectural course. 
In no other profession are women s0 
handicapped. Schools of medicine, law 
and theology offer to them the same ad- 
vantages as to men. Mrs. Nichols cited 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
as the best of the few schools which 
women may enter. Mrs. Nichols believes 
that a woman may succeed in this profes- 
sion, for which in many ways women are 
eminently fitted. In her own case she 
felt that she had been called to a higher 
sphere of action, that of motherhood, and 
although she still continues her architect- 
ural work, the draughting-room is now 
secondary to the nursery. Mrs. Nichols 
thinks that it will be especially as a build- 
er of homes that women architects will 
excel, for who can plan so well the little 
convenient arrangements of a house which 
make it easiest for the housekeeper? In 
closing, Mrs. Nichols recommended the 
study of architecture to every woman, 
believing it to be as important as the 
study of music or any other art. 

Papers followed by two young women 
employed as ‘‘draughtsmen”’ in the offices 
of prominent New York architects. Filled 
with the enthusiasm of the earnest student, 
they would admit of no obstacle in the 
path to success. But they believed that 
for some time to come women’s work in 
architecture would be limited to the build- 
ing of homes; and libraries, clubs, churches 
and other public buildings would be left 
to men. 

Miss Chapman, who stands foremost 
among the practising women architects of 
the day, was the next speaker. She began 
by saying that she had known of some 





men who have failed in architecture, and 
therefore it is not fair to expect that every 
woman who enters the profession will suc 
ceed. Women have difficulties to over- 
come, They know little of mechanics. 
They are prone to economize; where a 
man would rent a good office and conduct 
his business in a business-like atmosphere, 
a woman fancies it is as well todo her work 
at home and thus save expense, It is 
hard for a woman to gain men’s confidence; 
they are loth to place the responsibility of 
a large building in the hands of a woman. 
On the other hand, there are reasons why 
women are exceptionally well fitted for 
architecture. They are fully as artistic in 
temperament as men; they are more 
patient in little things; the pity details 
which would bore a man are intcresting 
to a woman. The lack of mechanical 
knowledge can be overcome if the student 
is in earnest. The manual labor, climbing 
about on buildings, and other branches of 
the work for which a@ woman seems un- 
fitted, may be done by the draughtsman 
in her employ, for though she must 
understand all branches of her work and 
be able to oversee it, she need not neces- 
sarily perform the manual labor herself. 
The greatest stumbling-block to women’s 
success is the lack of earnestness and 
grim determination to succeed. But where 
these qualities exist, woman’s sphere in 
architecture is as broad as man’s, In Miss 
Chapman’s opinion, the building of houses 
is but a small portion of it. 

Stereopticon pictures of buildings built by 
women were thrown upon the screen—the 
New Century Club House of Philadelphia 
and a schoolhouse in Cambridge being 
given as examples of Mrs. Nichols’s work. 
Views of interiors and summer cottages, 
designed by other women, were shown, 
and as examples of Miss Chapman’s work, 
Craigie Hall Dormitory, Cambridge; St. 
Mark’s Church, Leominster, and several 
houses and clubs, with their plans. These 
pictures, which gave substantial proof of 
woman’s progress in architecture, were 
warmly applauded. 

Dr. Canfield, librarian of Columbia Uni- 
versity, was asked to speak from the 
point of view of alayman. He advocated 
the open-door policy for women in every 
line of work. He agreed with Miss Chap- 
man that if her calling is entered into in 
the proper spirit there is no reason why a 
woman may not be as successful as a man, 
and the next decade, he predicted, will 
show a greater advance of women in 
architecture than in any other profession. 
Professor Hamlin deplored the narrowness 
of Columbia University, which limits his 
classes in architecture to men, and he 
prophesied that in the near future the 
university would realize its folly and offer 
to women full advantages. 





THE TWENTIETH CENTURY WOMAN. 

We need most, in this age, the kind of 
brain that is capable of grasping large 
social conditions and solving the social 
problems which are gathering thick before 
us; also, the kind of heart which cannot 
rest in peace when the doors are shut on 
one household’s fed contentment, but 
which aches for the other children who 
are not fed. 

Further social development in brain and 
heart and conscience,—this alone can 
lead our civilization beyond the dangers 
which have wrecked the others. 

And this is precisely what is coming to 
us from the change in the position of 
woman. The restriction on her growth 
has held back her son. Freedom and en- 
lightenment for her is instantly shown in 
him. 

Human qualities have grown in us 
through our human groups and activities, 
Women are beginning to enter those 
groups and those activities as never before. 

New powers and aspirations will open 
to them, and they will see the world needs 
as well as the home-needs. 

It is not that this century has discovered 
woman, but woman is discovering, at 
length, what century she is in, and com- 
ing forward to take her place and do her 
duty init. Asacitizen of the twentieth 
century, she will bring new light to the 
dark questions which vex us, both domes- 
tic and social. 

Her broad and trained intelligence will 
simplify the manifold difficulties of home 
life to-day, and give us an educated child- 
hood,—free and healthy and beautiful. 

With great-hearted and great-brained 
mothers behind them, and as noble women 
for sisters, wives, and friends, men can 
face our social problems better prepared, 
and not alone. 

That is the line of advance we are enter- 
ing upon in “the woman’s century.” 
Larger social relations for woman means 
a larger development in the human crea- 
ture,—and we need it. 

A better people, stronger, healthier, 
clearer-headed, bigger-hearted, we can 
take hold of this good world of ours and 
put it in better order. It is better than it 
was; we can make it far better than it is. 

No unsexed masculine creation of our 





timid fancy is coming to us; it is simply 
woman, beautiful and gracious, wise and 
tender, but of a nobler growth than now. 

She who now makes home so comfort- 
able, and who, when she comes bravely 
outinto this ‘“‘harsh,” “sordid,” “‘weary,”’ 
bitter,” “cold and cruel’’ world, will 
clean house promptly, settle and put it in 
order, and make it what it should be to 
us all,—our home.— Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman, in January Success. 
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STATE REGULATION OF VICE IN AUSTRIA. 


The State regulation of vice, which has 
been introduced into the Philippines by 
the U.S. military authorities, is carried 
out to its logical results in Austria, What 
those results are is indicated by the fol- 
lowing protest, lately signed by a great 
number of the principal inhabitants of 
Czernowicz, including the professors of 
the University, and addressed to the 
municipal authorities: 


The manner in which the Police des 
Meurs (the department of police charged 
with the official supervision of vice) of 
Czernowicz perform their duties under the 
municipal administration has brought 
about a state of things which is absolutely 
intolerable, and which compels us to pro- 
test in the strongest possible manner, 
We have not sufficient influence to cause 
the immediate abolition of an evil so 
deeply rooted, but we expect the official 
authorities, to whom we address ourselves, 
to do their utmost to bring it to an end. 

In support of the necessity for an im- 
mediate intervention on the part of the 
authorities, we beg to present the follow- 
ing facts: 

On Sunday, between 6 and 8 P. M.,—at 
the time when most of the servants take 
advantage of their Sunday rest to go to 
church or for a walk,—the Police des 
Meurs proceeded to make a raid, and 
every servant who was found at that time 
in the street was promptly arrested, 
dragged to the police office, and compelled 
to submit to medical examination. 
Against those who resisted, force was em- 
ployed. Here are some cases among many 
others: 

Two quite respectable servants, one in 
service with the State Councillor Klauser, 
the other with Professor Dr. Kump, were 
arrested as they came out of church at 7 
P. M. by two agents of the Police des 
Meurs, conducted to the police office, and 
subjected to the medical examination, 

The servant of Professor Bumbacu, 
Municipal Councillor, had been sent to 
accompany home two ladies who had come 
on a visit, and was walking beside them. 
Scarcely had they gone twenty paces in 
the street when the servant was suddenly 
seized by two policemen, lifted up from 
the ground, and carried away. The two 
ladies began to call out, and a crowd 
gathered. The police struck the poor 
girl, who was at length set at liberty by 
the crowd. 

A servant, only fifteen years of age, 
perfectly respectable, and in service with 
M. Uliman, Councillor to the Court, had 
been sent to get some ham from a shop at 
745 P.M. The girl did not return for 
some time, and about an hour afterwards 
M. Ullman heard in the kitchen convulsive 
sobs and weeping. He went to see what 
had happened, and found the young girl 
in an indescribable state of distress and 
frenzy; she was so excited that she could 
not at first tell what had happened to her. 
It was not till several hours afterwards 
that she had recovered sufficiently to re- 
late that, after having made her purchase, 
as she was quietly returning to the house, 
she was suddenly seized by an agent of 
the Police des Meurs, and, in spite of her 
resistance, and without receiving any re- 
ply to the questions which she asked, she 
was thrust into a great room in the Hotel- 
de-Ville, where about fifty other women 
were already assembled, and shortly after 
she was taken to a room where there were 
four gentlemen. She was stretched upon 
a table, where she lost consciousness. 
When she came to herself, she heard one 
of these gentlemen say, ‘Let her go 
home.” The examination had proved her 
respectability! 

The Burgomaster, Baron de Kochanow- 
ski, on being questioned concerning these 
incidents in the public session of the Mu- 
nicipal Council, stated that the Mayor had 
given orders that the raid should only ex- 
tend to servants found in the company of 
soldiers. Therefore the fact of a servant 
being found in the company of soldiers 
was deemed sufficient ground for treating 
her as a prostitute. But thereis no doubt 
that this statement, made in good faith 
by the Bargomaster, rests upon false in- 
formation. All the eye-witnesses who 
were questioned confirmed the fact that 
on the day in question every young girl 
appearing to be a servant was, without 
any distinction, arrested. It would even 
seem as if the police appeared to single 
out more particularly those servants who, 
at that hour, were returning quietly from 
church, and who certainly did not answer 
to the description given above. And the 
various cases which we have cited prove 
that the order related to all the servants 
whom the police met in the street, with- 
out any distinction, whether they were or 
were not suspected of prostitution. The 
excuse that they made some mistakes is 
not, therefore, tenable. The absolutely 
uniform procedure of the police could only 
result from equally uniform orders ema- 
nating from the magistrate. 

This incident shows the ideas which 
dominate the Police des Meurs at Czer- 
nowicz. The police receive the order 
from time to time to arrest, without for- 
mal procedure, every servant whom they 
find in the street after 9 P. M, to take 
her to the police station, where she is 
locked up all night, and then undergoes 
the medical examination at 9 A.M. And 
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not only is it frequently the case that a 
servant, ignorant of the methods of the 
police, and going on some errand after the 
above mentioned hour, falls a victim to 
this procedure, but also dressmakers and 
other women who have business away 
from their homes, and do not find it easy 
to get some one to accompany and to pro- 
tect them from the police of Czernowicz. 
Perfectly respectable young girls bave 
been subjected to this abominable treat- 
ment, and have experienced terrible dis- 
tress. 

Here, again, the municipal administra- 
tion pretends that the order is only direct- 
ed against servants ‘‘who are found in the 
company of soldiers.”” But the falsehood 
of this statement is evident from the fact 
that the order also states that any servant 
who can produce a written declaration 
from her employers shall be immediately 
released. By the terms of a proposition 
made by M. Widocki, Councillor of the 
Court, at the session of 13th March last, 
servants may not be arrested when they 
can show a written permission from their 
employers. But such protective measures 
would evidently be superfluous if, accord- 
ing to the terms of the magistrate’s order, 
those persons only should be arrested who 
were suspected of p ostitution; and, on 
the other hand, it would be very easy for 
an immoral servant to procure, or to write 
for herself, a permit apparently from her 
employers, while young and innocent 
women would probably scarcely ever have 
one. 

It is evident that the Municipal Admin- 
istration of Czernowicz takes no account 
of the fundamental law of the State for 
the protection of individual liberty (see 
Article 6 of the law of 27th October, 1862, 
R.G., Bl. No. 87, concerning the protec- 
tion of individual liberty). The cases in 
which a person can be arrested are more 
than sufficiently indicated in the law, but 
we should seek there in vain for cases like 
those which we have cited, 

In every country where the State regu- 
lation of vice prevails there have been re- 
peated cases of the arrest of innocent 
women, and their forcible subjection to 
an indecent personal examination. M. 
Lecour, head of the Paris Police des 
Meurs, and himself a strong advocate of 
the system, published a few years ago a 
book in which he acknowledged that it 
had failed to protect the public health, 
and that the police were not able to bring 
under medical supervision more than one- 
fifth of the women of bad character in 
Paris. The reason, according to him, was 
that sufficient powers were not given to 
the police. But the Paris police had 
then, and has now, powers far more ex- 
tensive and arbitrary than American wom- 
en would be willing to see granted to the 
police of any American city. In Paris any 
woman may be arrested on suspicion, and 
forced to prove her innocence, The po- 
liceman need not swear that he has seen 
her commit any suspicious action; he has 
only to swear that he suspects her, with- 
out giving his reasons. It will easily be 
seen what arich field is thus opened for 
blackmail. The result has been sucha 
series of conflicts and scandals that the 
Municipal Council of Paris has repeatedly 
recommended the abolition of the whole 
system. Its essence is to deprive women 
of their most rudimentary personal and 
civil rights, for the supposed benefit of 
the health of dissipated men. The case 
in Austria is only an illustration of what 
we may come to, if good people in the 
United States do not bestir themselves 
vigorously to drive out the thin end of the 
wedge which has already been inserted. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





New York women have organized a 
league for the enforcement of courtesy on 
the part of street car conductors. Cases 
of disrespect will be reported. 

An Armenian boy of fifteen wants a 
place where he can work for his board in 
the morning and evening, and go to 
school. Address Krikor Muradkbanian, 
40 Kneeland Street, Boston. 


Abbotsford, the home of Sir Walter 
Scott, is now the property of his great- 
granddaughter, Mrs. Maxwell-Scott. She 
has gathered together some new stories of 
him for the Youth's Companion. 

Mrs. Amy B. Porter has given the 
Day Kimball Hospital of Centre Village, 
Conn., $1,250 for a free bed for five years, 
to be known as ‘‘the John Addison Porter 
free bed,’’ in memory of her late husband. 

And now the Rev. Dr. McKenzie says 
that the home is being made desolate by 
the club,—not the women’s club, but the 
men’s club,—and that fathers do not spend 
sufficient time at their firesides with their 
children on their knees. 


When Peter the Great took a census of 
Russia he did not count the women. In 
this country the government not only 
counts the women, but carries its in- 
quiries so far as to find out how many of 
them are married, how many single, and 
how many widows. 

We hear of a woman in New Mexico 
who is always unanimously elected presi- 
dent of all the political meetings held in 
her district. The men elect her simply 
on the ground of superior administrative 
capacity. She also conducts funerals and 
other services of a religious or social 





character when preacher or priest can not 
be had. What is the matter with New 
Mexico trying to be the fifth equal suffrage 
State in the Union? — Ilowa Woman's 
Standard. 

Dr. E. P. Goodwin, of the First Congre- 
gational Church of Chicago, said, recently: 
‘‘The mayor may think it a good thing to 
have ‘dives’ and to license them and place 
them under proper regulations. [ don’t 
think you can regulate them, You can’t 
regulate a rattlesnake. You must do 
away with it.” 

An Armenian husband and wife, witha 
twelve-year-old boy, want work where 
they can be together, or not far separated. 
The wife has cared for cows and knows 
how to milk. She and the son speak 
some English, the husband none, He isa 
coppersmith by trade. Address Mrs. 
Rosa Hagopian, 356 Mt. Auburn Street, 
Mt, Auburn, Mass. 

Men who are fond of saying mean things 
about the length of women’s tongues 
ought to blush, unless they have forgotten 
how, when they observe that Queen Vic- 
toria’s speeches in opening and prorogu- 
ing Parliament this year were the briefest 
messages delivered to legislative assem- 
blies by the supreme official of any civil- 
ized country.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Many visitors to the Celestial Kingdom 
have noted the absence of women from 
the stage. All the 16les in a Chinese play 
are taken by men. This singular custom 
is traced back to a woman's whim, The 
Emperor Yung Tsching married an actress 
at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when women were allowed on the 
stage. The Emperor died, and the Em- 
press Dowager ruled the country for her 
son, the Prince Kim Sung. To satisfy 
her vanity, this shrewd and most peculiar 
woman issued a decree in the year 1736 
forbidding, under penalty of instant death, 
by the sword of the executioner, any 
member of her sex to appear on the Chi- 
nese stage. ‘*After me, no one,” said the 
Empress Dowager, and since her day no 
woman within the reach of Chinese law 
has dared to test the strength of her de- 
cree. In Hongkong (a British colony) 
women have played in Chinese theatres, 
but never as yet, we believe, in San Fran- 
cisco.— Boston Beacon. 
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CHARACTER COUNTS. 


“Let a man tell you his story every 
morning and evening,’ said a famous 
Englishman, in characterizing the news- 
paper, “‘and at the end«f a twelvemonth 
he will have become your master.’’ What 
if the man is brazen-faced, a chronic liar, 
ove who rejoices in iniquity, and is utterly 
reckless in principle, who is thus wel- 
comed daily to the home circle? Ought 
not a newspaper that is indifferent to 
truth, is self-seeking and has no regard 
for individual rights or for public morals, 
to be treated as you would deal with a 
scoundrel who seeks admission to your 
room and company? Let an unprincipled 
journal tell you its daily story, and by an 
inexorable moral law you will in due time 
have an “evil spirit’’ for your master, 

In this same connection we are reminded 
of an interesting lecture by an old jour- 
nalist and member of Parliament, Mr. R. 
L. Richardson, of Winnipeg. ‘‘Character,”’ 
said he, “is just as essential for a news- 
paper as it is for a man who is dependent 
upon the public for support. It is there- 
fore of as prime importance that an editor 
should guard the reputation and character 
of his newspaper as it is that an individual 
should guard his own reputation and 
character. If honesty is the best policy 
for an individual, it is, in an accentuated 
degree, the best policy for a newspaper.” 
In a peculiar sense a newspaper belonged 
to the public, being in reality the creation 
of the public. Inthe lecturer’s mind the 
best example of the value of preserving 
character in a newspaper is the history of 
the Montreal Witness, which the speaker 
regarded as perhaps the most influential 
journal in Canada. This, he considered, 
was due to the sound, consistent moral 
policy that had been followed, and the high 
ideals always held up by the Witness. It has 
invariably been found advocating sound 
principles, and it has adhered with such 
pertinacity to its policy that it has forced 
the respect of the public, and although an 
ultra Protestant paper published in the 
Catholic Province of Quebec, Mr. Richard- 
son ventured the assertion that it was 
respected by its religious opponents. In- 
asmuch as the newspaper is the historian 
of the day, it is desirable that it should 
be veracious and a faithful recorder of 
events. 

















Astor House, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





On the European Plan. 

Rooms, $1 and upwards. The accommodations 
of the Astor will be found first-class in every re- 
spect. Elevator running night and day. 

F.J. ALLEN, ° Proprietor. 


Adams House, 


BOSTON, 





EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Washington Street, BETWEEN WEST AND 


BOYLSTON 


CEN RAL LOCATION, near Theatres and Prin- 
cipal Dry Goods Stores. All leading electric car 
routes pass the door. GEORGE G. HALL, Prop. 





$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure 
known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh 
being a constitutional disease, requires a 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system, thereby destroying the foundation 
of the disease, and giving the patient 
strength by building up the constitution 
and assisting nature in doing its work. 
The proprietors have so much faith in its 
curative powers, that they offer One Hun- 
dred Dollars for any case that it fails to 
cure. Send for list of testimoniasl. 

Address, 
F. J. Cuengy & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


NELLIE AND SAPPHO. 


BY MRS. A, M. BELDON, 

It was Christmas afternoon. Aunt 
Neelie was in the back parlor sitting in 
front of the lovely fire of pine knots in 
the great fireplace, talking to the new 
professor, who had been taking a Christ- 
mas dinner with them, because he knew 
Uncle Ned at college. 

Aunt Neelie’s namesake, little Neelie, 
was trying to climb into the hammock 
that hung in the wide ball, and singing to 
berself a merry little song. She made a 
good deal of noise. Sometimes she stopped 
her singing and her climbing, and looked 
steadily at Aunt Neelie and the professor. 
Auntie did not seem to like this; but the 
hall door must be kept open, or the room 
would become too warm. At last Aunt 
Neelie shook her head at her namesake, 

‘Run away, Baby; you make too much 
noise. Do not swing in the bammock any 
more. Go and play with Sappho, that isa 
good little girlie.” 

So Neelie ran. If it had not been for 
Aunt Neelie it never would have hap- 
pened, Sappho was the large, good- 
natured cat who was always ready to play. 
She and Neelie had a_ wild scamper 
through the kitchen together, much to 
Dinah’s inconvenience. Dinah was the 
cook, 

At last she gave advice. “Do, Missie 
Neelie, take Sappho and run into the hall 
that’s a good baby.’”’ And Neelie ran, 
The front hall was rather a stupid place 
for a play-room. Neelie spied the profes- 
sor’s handsome silk hat set on the hat- 
stand within reach. It looked like a very 
large hat indeed. “Oh, my!” she said to 
herself, ‘‘what a very much big head Pwo. 
fessor mus’ have! I dess it’s just big 
enough for a house for Sappho.”’ 

Why not try it? Sappho was a nice cat 
and never did any harm. She would just 
like to see if she would fit in nicely. 

Down she bent and lifted herself up 
with her small arms full of Sappho, whom 
she landed neatly in the hat. Yes, it was 
an excellent fit. Sappho put her paws on 
the rim and looked about her in a wise 
way, as though she thought the idea ex- 
cellent. 

‘‘Neelie,’’ called mamma’s voice from the 
upper room, ‘‘papa is coming.’’ Then 
Neelie, with a little squeal of delight, for- 
got Sappho and the hat and everything, 
and ran as fast as her little feet would 
carry her to meet papa. 

Meantime the professor began to realize 
that he was staying altogether too late in 
the evening for a man who had only been 
invited to dinner, and arose to take his 
leave. But the parlor was so pretty, and 
the fire in the grate was so bright, and 
Aunt Neelie was so pleasant, that he did 
not like to go. It took him a good while, 
even after he had made up his mind. He 
and Aunt Neelie walked out into the 
hall together, still talking busily, and the 
professor moved backward in the direc- 
tion of his hat, put out his hand to take it 
without looking that way, and took hold 
not of the hat, but of Sappho. 

Oh, dear! you will have to imagine how 
she squealed, and how the professor 
jumped, and how Aunt Neelie screamed 
at first, and then laughed and laughed, 
and how at last the professor laughed so 
much and so hard that they both had to 
sit down in order to get rested from it. 
And finally, it was growing so very late 
for a day visit that the professor went 
back to the pretty parlor and began ali 
over again, and spent the evening. 

After that he came very often, and he 
and little Neelie and Sappho were the best 
of friends; and once little Neelie told him 
in confidence that she almost believed 
Aunt Neelie liked him very much, too; 
and she liked Sappho better than she used 
to do.—The Pansy 








Tue best that money can buy should be 
your aim in choosing a medicine, and this 
is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It cures when 
otbers fail. 





HUMOROUS. 


Nell (excitedly)—Her.’s a telegram from 
Jack Punter, of the ’Varsity team. Belle 
—What does it say? Nell—It says: 
‘Nose broken. How do you prefer it set, 
Greek or Roman?” 


“What is the saddest work of fiction 
you ever read?”’ 

“The cook-bock,”’ answered the young 
woman who has not been married very 


long. ‘Not more than ore in ten of those 
pieces comes out right.’’— Washington 
Star. 


“Snaggs has a queer idea of college 
life,’’ said one university man to another. 

“So?” 

“Yes; he said yesterday, when I told 
him to get ready for the cane rush, that 
he came to study, and not to mix up in 
riots.”’— Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph. 


The teacher of the cooking-school had 
been «xplaining a certain kind of coffee- 
pot. “IL told you how much pulverized 
coffee you must put in, and to take out 
the coffee cylinder after it had been in the 
water ten minutes. The object of this is 
to prevent the formation of — what?"’ 
‘‘Satannic acid,’’ promptly responded the 
little girl at the foot of the class.—Chicago 
Tribune. 


In one of the country districts of Victo- 
ria, a clergyman gave an address at a pub- 
lic meeting on *‘Education and its Advan- 
tages.’’ He was followed by one of those 
“commonsense” speakers, who are ‘‘most 
confident when palpably most wrong,” 
and in whose opinion learning is always 
a dangerous thing. 

‘*‘What do we want with ail this educa- 
tion?” he asked, contemptuously—‘*this 
Greek and Hebrew? What did Paul 
speak? What did Peter speak? What 
did Christ speak? Good old English! 
And it’s good enough for me, too.”’ 


One of the churches in a little Western 
town has a young woman as its pastor. 
She was called to the door of the parson- 
age ove day, and saw there a much-embar- 
rassed young farmer of the German type, 

“Dey say der minister lifed in dis 
house,”’ he said. 

“*Yes,’’ replied the fair pastor, 

‘*Vell—m—I—I vant to kit merrit!”’ 

“To get married? Very well, I can 
marry you,”’ said the minister, encourag- 
ingly. 

“Oh, but I got a girl alreaty,’’ was the 
disconcerting reply.— Brooklyn Life. 


DO YOU WEAR 


eyeglasses or spectacles? If so you surely need 
one of these beautiful and useful little instru- 
ments to keep them clean. A soiled handkerchief 
is not at all suitable for this purpose. But the 


” 











‘*‘Little Gem”’ 


is a bappy substitute. Latest fadin Boston. Made 


Syeglass Cleaner 


of German silver, highly polished, lined with a 
soft material just adapted for cleaning dust from 
and eyeglasses. I will mail them to any address, 
post-free, for 20 CENTS EACH, Iwill makea 
liberal discount by the dozen to any who would 
like to act as my agent and sell them again. No 
urging needed. Ladies can sell them rapidly. All 
faney goods stores should have them. Sample 
and terms for 20 cents. Stamps may be sent if 
most convenient. Address 


JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 


Inventor and Manufacturer, 
297 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Works of Art, 
Platinums, 


Carbons, 
CARBONETTES. 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


338 Washington Street. 


One Flight. 


News and Opinions 
OF 
National Importance 


Che San, 


ALONE 
CONTAINS BOTH. 











$6 a year 
$8 a year 


Daily, by mail, - - = = 
Daily and Sunday, by mail, 


The Sunday Sun 


is the greatest Sunday 
Newspaper in the world. 


Price 5c. a copy. By mail, $2 a year. 
Address THE SUN, New York. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Faelten 
Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director, 








CuHILpREN’s Courses, $30 to $90 per year. 
Aputts’ Coursgs, $54 to $180 per year. 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLAss, $60 per year. 


Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


DeMERITTE’S 
Classical and English School for Boys 


553 BOYLSTON 8T., BOSTON. 
Prepares for College, the scientific schools, and 
gives a thorough English course. The rooms are 
open daily from 9 A. M. to 4P. M. Saturdays 
from 9 to 12. For circulars or information, ad- 
dress, EDWIN DE MERI?TTE, Principal. 


WASHINGTON 
College of Law 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Primarily for women. Full corps of 
eighteen Lecturersand Professors. Three 
years’ course leading to degree of Bach- 
elor of Laws. Fourth year for candidates 
for the degree of Master of Laws. 

Term began October ist. For further 
particulars address the dean. 


ELLEN SPENCER MUSSEY, LL. M. 
470 La. Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 











Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 


Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-eighth year opened October 4, 1900 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oo- 
tober 1 and 2. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1900. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall Founder. Catalogue Free. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 








Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Fifty-ftirst Annual Session opened Sept. 26. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a hal 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de 

artments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes, 

‘LARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are ree- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building, corne: 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF’)°F. AND RESIDENCE: 


1s E. Cottage St., Boston, 


The Drs. give their attention to bobth GENKRAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Bicauia! as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M,. WINSLOW, Editor, 

52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston, 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
ae must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
sontinue to send it until payment is made, and 
Collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to hi® 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








A TWENTIETH CENTURY SALUTATORY. 

With this number, the Woman's JouR- 
NAL enters upon the Twentieth Century, 
and the thirty-second year of its existence. 
Sixteen hundred and twelve consecutive 
times, at weekly intervals, it has gone 
forth upon its mission ‘‘to promote the 
interests of women, their educational, 
legal,and political equality, and especially 
their right of suffrage.’’ It bas carried 
this message to an entire generation. 
Lucy Stone, its founder, with her clear 
mind and generous heart, no longer sur- 
vives. She died seven years ago. Most 
of its original friends and supporters have 
passed away. New conditions and new 
issues confront us. 

The purposes for which this paper was 
established have been in part attained. 
Industrial opportunities have been en- 
larged; coéducation has become the rule 
of American colleges, and exclusion of 
women the exception. Personal and 
property rigbts in many States have been 
in part secured for married women. Four 
States have guaranteed to women full 
constitutional equality in suffrage. No 
great reform of a world-wide wrong ever 
achieved so much in a single century. 

But the world-wide fact of women’s 
subjection still exists. Their emancipa- 
tion from mental, moral, and material 
fetters remains incomplete, A majority 
of the women of the world are still in- 
mates of the harem, subject to the whims 
and caprices of their masters. A majority 
of the children of the world are still born 
and reared outside of the monogamic 
home, And even the monogamic home, 
in the eye of the law, and too often in 
fact, is still a domestic despotism. 

Reform, like charity, begins at home. 
The first duty of American women is to 
complete their own enfranchisement. 
Only on the sacred soil of the New World, 
consecrated to human liberty, can their 
equality be secured. The elevation of 
women is the special mission of the Eng- 
glish-speaking branch of the human race, 
and the United States is the battle-ground. 
If it should fail here, the triumph of dem- 
ocratic institutions would be indefinitely 
postponed. If it succeeds bere, the gos- 
pel of equal rights will spread and perme- 
ate all nations. A republican State can- 
not rest upon a monarchical home. Politi- 
cal liberty and domestic bondage cannot 
permanently coéxist. ‘The land of the 
free’? must be also ‘‘the home of the 
brave,’ ‘‘a noble and permanent partner- 
ship of equals with reciprocal rights and 
duties.’’ To attain this divine attitude and 
status of personal equality, equal suffrage 
is indispensable. The laws will never 
fully recognize and enforce it until one 
half of the law-makers are women. Until 
then, women will continue to be the vic- 
tims of class legislation. 

Under our political system every State 
claims and exercises practical control of 
the suffrage. Therefore it is to every 
State Legislature that women must make 
their appeal. But while every State Leg- 
islature should be the first concern of its 
citizens, every State helps or hinders ev- 
ery other, and the effort of a good general 
is to attack the point of least resistance. 
That point is the vast territory between 
the Missouri River and the Pacific Ocean. 
Society in those Western States and Terri 
tories is still in its formative stage. The 
old equality of conditions still largely pre- 
vails there. Above all, the existence of 
the free States of Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah, and Idaho is a perpetual inspira- 
tion, example, and object-lesson to the 
States and Territories adjacent. It is the 
proud privilege of the great progressive 
West to lead in this work of women’s 
emancipation. 

The friends of equal rights for women 
in our Eastern and Middle States can in no 
way more surely promote the growth of 
public sentiment than by spreading suf- 
frage literature and news, and by extend- 
ing the circulation of the WomAn’s JouR- 
NAL, which tells what women are doing, 
here and everywhere, outside of their 
homes, to “make the world better.’’ Its 
circulation might easily be doubled and 
quadrupled by the active efforts of nation- 
al, State, and local societies and by indi- 
vidual suffragists. We invite their aid 
and coéperation. 

And so we welcome to-day the new 
Twentieth Century. Its crowning glory 
will be to achieve the liberation of wom- 
en. We bid our co-workers Godspeed. 


Let us go on in our glorious work ‘‘with- 
out a wound in our faith, without a 
wound in our hope, and stronger than 
when we began.” H. B. B. 





PROGRESS OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 


Sixty-five years ago, women could hot 
vote anywhere. 

In 1838 Kentucky gave school suffrage 
to widows. In 1850 Ontario gave it to 
women both married and single. In 1861 
Kansas gave it to all women. In 1867 
New South Wales gave women municipal 
suffrage. In 1869 England gave municipal 
suffrage to single women and widows, 
Victoria gave it to women both married 
and single, and Wyoming gave full suf- 
frage to all women. 

In 1871 West Australia gave municipal 
suffrage to women. School suffrage was 
granted in 1875 by Michigan and Minne- 
sota, in 1876 by Colorado, in 1877 by New 
Zealand, in 1878 by New Hampsbire and 
Oregon, .in 1879 by Massachusetts, in 1880 
by New York and Vermont. In 1880 
South Australia gave municipal suffrage 
to women, 

In 1881 municipal suffrage was extended 
to the single women and widows of Scot- 
land. Nebraska gave women school suf- 
frage in 1883, Ontario and Tasmania gave 
them municipal suffrage in 1884, and Wis- 
consin gave them school suffrage in 1885. 
In 1886 municipa] suffrage was given in 
New Zealand and New Brunswick, and 
school suffrage in the State of Washing- 
ton. 

In 1887 municipal suffrage was granted 
in Kansas, Nova Scotia and Manitoba, and 
school suffrage in North and South Dakota, 
Montana, Arizona, and New Jersey. In 
the same year Montana gave taxpaying 
women the right to vote upon all ques- 
tions submitted to the taxpayers. 

In 1888 England gave women county 
suffrage, and British Columbia and the 
Northwest Te:ritory gave them municipal 
suffrage. In 1889 county suffrage was 
given to the women of Scotland, and 
municipal suffrage to single women and 
widows in the Province of Quebec. In 
1891 school suffrage was granted in Iili- 
nois. In 1893 school suffrage was granted 
in Connecticut, and full suffrage in Colo- 
rado and New Zealand. In 1894 school 
suffrage was granted in Ohio, a limited 
municipal suffrage in Iowa, and parish 
and district suffrage in England to women 
both married and single. In 1895 full 
suffrage was granted in South Australia 
to women both married and single. In 
1896 full suffrage was granted in Utah and 
Idaho. :, 

In 1898 the women of Ireland were given 
the right to vote for all officers except 
members of Parliament; Minnesota gave 
women the right to vote for library trus- 
tees; French women engaged in commerce 
were given the right to vote for judges of 
the tribunals of commerce, and Louisiana 
gave taxpaying women the right to vote 
upon all questions submitted to the tax- 
payers. In 1900 West Australia granted 
full Parliamentary suffrage to women both 
married and single. 

Verily, the world moves! A. 8. B. 





BELATED PROFESSOR WENDELL, 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss., Dec. 29, 1900, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

It may interest you to know that the 
author of the recently published and, from 
the standpoint of the critics, eminently 
successful History of American Literature, 
has lately taken the trouble in one of his 
classes not only to ridicule all those who 
have the temerity to prefer the American 
form of government to that of England, 
but also to sweep away with one bold 
stroke the whole question of woman suf- 
frage in this country. It seems that some 
luckless student in one of the Professor’s 
English composition classes wrote an ar- 
gument in favor of extending the fran- 
chise to women. Whereupon the Pro- 
fessor, with a few opening remarks ap- 
propriate (in his view, no doubt,) to the 
subject, stated that the whole woman suf- 
frage question is a thing of the past. 

I do not see how we are to get around 
the Professor’s conclusion, For he bases 
it on the unimpeachable authority of ut- 
terly disinterested witnesses. A friend of 
his, he is reported to have said, told him 
that he was told in a conversation with a 
chance acquaintance in a smoking car on 
the way from Denver, that woman suf- 
frage was a failure in Colorado, that the 
women don’t vote there, and that women’s 
voting adds to the rowdyism of the elec- 
tions. I think this settles the question. 
I had been leaning toward equal rights 
for women, but here is conclusive evi- 
dence that women who are backed up by 
the franchise can demoralize elections 
without going near the polls. With many 
regrets, therefore, I must leave your 
ranks. These arguments of the Professor, 
which come to me almost verbatim from 
a man who heard them, are too much for 
me. JAacos T. 





[The value of a History of American Lit- 





erature written by a man so reckless and 
untrustworthy in his statements is cer- 
tainly open to question. Some two hun- 
dred thousand women in four States have 
voted within sixty days in the choice of 
President of the United States, while in 
more than twenty States women have 
secured the right of suffrage in some more 
limited form. Going no farther from 
Cambridge than Boston, this learned pro- 
fessor, if he read the daily papers, ought 
to have known that 12,500 women are reg- 
istered as voters for school committee in 
this city, and that within a month they 
have elected five out of eight members of 
the Board, being all the candidates upon 
whom they were united. But “None is so 
blind as one who will not see.” 

If Prof. Wendell is so great an admirer 
of English institutions as is stated above, 
he should be aware that in England 
women vote for all elected officers except 
members of Parliament. Every year 
thousands of women vote in the munici- 
pal and parish elections of Great Britain. 
In New Zealand, South Australia, and 
West Australia women vote in all elec- 
tions on the same terms as men. All this 
the result of a single century of agitation. 
For in 1801, with the exception of afew 
property-owning women in New Jersey, 
no woman in the world was a voter. 

But what shall we say of a professor of 
literature who sets aside as valueless the 
testimony of governors of States, U. S. 
senators, judges of Supreme Courts, presi- 
dents of State universities, eminent law- 
yers, physicians, and clergymen, editors 
of papers, and leading citizens of all parties, 
both men and women, all affirming that 
woman suffrage in their own States has 
proved itself a success; and who accepts 
instead, as conclusive to the contrary, at 
second-hand, the alleged testimony of an 
anonymous occupant of a smoking car? 
Is such a man worthy to fill the chair of 
Literature in Harvard University? 4. B. B.] 
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PEACE NOTES. 





Pere Hyacinthe Loyson has gone on a 
peace mission to Constantinople and Jeru- 
salem, to do what he can to bring about 
better relations between the Mohamme- 
dans and the peoples of western Europe. 
Madame Loyson goes with him to promote 
tbe extension of the ‘‘Alliance of Oriental 
and Occidental Women,”’ of which she is 
the founder, and of which Princess Nazli, 
of the family of the Khedive of Egypt, is 
the honorary president. 

H. Lavinia Bailey, secretary of the 
Peace Association of Friends in America, 
has compiled ‘‘Voices of Peace,’ a little 
book of selections of peace articles and 
poems for use in public and parlor meet- 
ings. It contains about forty selections, 
and may be procured at the office of the 
Association, Richmond, Ind., or of Mrs. 
H, J. Bailey, Winthrop Centre, Me. Price 


25 cents. 
—_—_———_ sea” 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Scholarships for women have been es- 
tablished as follows in Hartford (Conn.) 
Theological Seminary: Eliza Hill Ander- 
son, founded by friends of the seminary 
in Boston, $1,360; Mrs. E. C. Burt, Spring- 
field, Mass., $300; friends of the institu- 
tion in Hartford, $210; Sarah J. Mather, 
founded by Roland Mather, of Hartford, 
$339; Harriet Phelps Pond, founded by 
Mrs, Clara Pond Porter, of New York 
City, $1,000; Elizabeth Butler Thompson, 
by friends in Hartford, $766; Julia South- 
ward Ward, $1,000, and the alumni fund, 
$59. 

The seminary offers this year 137 
courses of study, besides the mission 
courses, of which there are 30 new ones, 

The Social Settlement in Hartford is 
closely affiliated with the seminary, and 
many students constantly work there, 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

The League of American Pen Women is 
a national association with headquarters 
at Washington. Its first president was 
Mrs. Marian Longfellow O’Donoghue. 
She has lately been succeeded by Mrs 
Alethe Lowber Craig, whose articles on 
China have attracted attention. Mrs. 
Craig is the wife of Capt. Joseph E. Craig, 
U. 8. N., now in command of the Albany, 
which is on its way to Manila, 

Miss Marion Howard Brazier has become 
the sole editor, publisher, and manager 
of the Patriotic Review, having bought 
out Miss Ethel Brigham. The work of 
establishing and carrying on this unique 
and handsome magazine has been accom- 
plished by Miss Brazier while serving the 
Boston Post as editor of its society, short 
story, and patriotic departments. Her 
new magazine seeks to foster the spirit of 
coéperation among all the patriotic and 
historical societies. 

Mrs. Florence Finch Kelley, who was a 
newspaper worker in Boston some years 
ago, has been achieving distinction asa 
writer of clever sketches of life on the 
desert in southern California and Arizona. 





Her new book, entitled “With Hoops of 
Steel,’’ a story of the southwest at close 
range, is full of dramatic interest. 


The New England Women’s Press As- 
sociation this week elected the following 
Officers: 

President, Annie G. Murray; vice-presi- 
dents, Mabel Caffin and Laura Wentworth 
Fowler; recording secretary, Marion H. 
Brazier; corresponding secretary, Mary 
Sargent Hopkins; treasurer, Emeline C. 
Ricker; assistant secretary, Floretta Vin- 
ing; auditor, Catherine Wilde; chairman 
of programme committee, Sara T. Leigh- 
ton; chairman of reception committee, 
A. W. Burns; member of executive com- 
mittee for three years, N. I. Daggett. 


The Press Association of San Francisco 
has just tendered Miss Jessie Ackerman 
and Miss Ada Murcutt a farewell, as they 
started on their journey around the world. 
This is said to be the first time in history 
that a commission has been sent around 
the world to do literary work. These 
women have been sent by the Lewis Syn- 
dicate of New York City, to write on all 
questions that relate to human progress. 

The Woman's Press Club of Louisville 
belongs to the Kentucky State Federation. 
One of its members is Miss Marie Thixton, 
one of the editors of the Illustrated South, 
who is considered among the most brilliant 
newspaper womenintheState. F. M. A, 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZA, 


The Association of the Women of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
which was formed last June, held its first 
annual meeting last Saturday, in the Mar- 
garet Cheney reading room of the Insti- 
tute. This room is a memorial to one of 
the early students, the daughter of Mrs, 
Ednah D, Cheney. Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, 
who graduated in 1873, the first woman 
graduate of ‘‘Tech,’’ presided, and told 
how the Cheney room had been changed 
from the old Walker Building to the new 
Pierce Building on Trinity Place. Presi- 
dent Pritchett of Technology commended 
the women for studying science, Miss C. 
Belle Kenney told how she had come to 
organize the association, and of the many 
gifts sent her toward the furnishing of 
the new Cheney room by former students 
of the Institute. Three hundred and fifty 
women have taken courses more or less 
complete at the Institute since 1871, but 
there have been only forty-eight gradu- 
ates. Many of the early students en- 
tered for some special study, and, being 
teachers, were unable to give their whole 
time. Many special students, too, have 
been women of leisure, who cared only to 
know something more about their favorite 
study in the arts or sciences. The second 
woman graduate was Mrs. Capen, princi- 
pal of the Burnham School at Northamp- 
ton. She and Mrs. Richards were admit- 
ted by courtesy. The first woman to pay 
for her instruction was Miss Laura B, 
White of the Boston Girls’ High School. 
Mrs. Richards now holds the position of 
instructor in sanitary chemistry at ‘*Tech,”’ 

At the close of the college term for the 
Christmas recess, President Caroline Haz- 
ard of Wellesley College announced two 
gifts of $50,000; one endowing a professor- 
ship of Biblical history, literature, and in- 
terpretation, the other endowing the pro- 
fessorship of art, to be called in the future 
the Kimball professorship. Both these 
gifts are from women. The first subscrip- 
tion of $5,000 toward a new gymnasium 
has also been made. Other recent gifts 
are a prayer desk for the Houghton Memo. 
rial Chapel, from Dr. E. Winchester Don- 
ald, a prayer-book for this desk from Dr. 
Donald and Dr. Lyman Abbott, and min- 
erals and ores from Prof. W. O. Crosby, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, which were collected by him last 
year in the zinc and lead regions of Mis- 
souri, 

In a recent number of the Youth's Com- 
panion appears a poem, ‘'10—10-0,” by 
Harriot Brewer Sterling, Wellesley Col- 
lege, class of '86. The verses, with their 
charming illustrations by H. Burgess, oc- 
cupy the entire children’s page. Mrs. Ster- 
ling began writing while in college, and 
no Wellesley scrapbook is complete with- 
out her ‘‘Fay’s Domestic Work.’’ She is 
rapidly winning prominence as a writer 
for children, her work appearing in St. 
Nicholas, The Youth’s Companion, and 
similar magazines. 

The Wellesley Club of Rochester, N. Y., 
will hold a cat show next week. The ex- 
hibit will have the patronage of the 
famous Beresford Cat Club of Chicago. 
The proceeds go toa fund the Wellesley 
Club is raising to send a young woman to 
Wellesley College. 

The Boston Journal makes a Mt. Hol- 
yoke College girl responsible for the fol- 
lowing: ‘It happened that they had 
hash for supper and meat balls the next 
morning for breakfast. ‘Yes,’ she said, 
as she glanced at the table, ‘Review of 
Reviews this morning.’ ’’ 





The College of Liberal Arts of Boston 
University registers about the same num- 
ber as last year, 468. The ratio between 
the number of women and men in the col- 
lege is more nearly equal than it bas been 
for years, but still the women havea large 
majority. In the college department the 
girls have now five Greek letter frater- 
nities, while the men have but two. 


The December number of the Radcliffe 
Magazine contains an article by Mrs. Ra- 
chel Kent Fitz of '94, on ‘‘Radcliffe as a 
Matrimonial Field,” discussing the ques- 
tion whether Radcliffe College prepares a 
girl for marriage. She says: 


It prepares her in one way, grandly, in 
that it makes her the intellectual equal of 
man, She can think with him, work with 
him, aspire with him; his thoughts are 
her thoughts, though spiced and enriched 
by her own individuality. Intellectually, 
their married life is a union with all the 
rare intuition of sympathy, the consum- 
mate helpfulness and strength which the 
word “union” rightly Stands for. 

But does Radcliffe fit the girl for the 
practical side of married life? Look over 
her list of courses and you will have the 
answer. They are all very good—but 
practical? A married woman has the 
care of a household, and, as a supreme 
trust, of children; and what is her prep- 
aration? 





MRS. J. ELLEN FOSTER ON WOMEN 
VOTERS. 


At the close of the Presidential cam- 
paign, Mrs. J. Ellén Foster went on from 
Utah to San Francisco to visit relatives, 
She addressed the women students of the 
University of California on the work of 
the Red Cross Society, and spoke on the 
same theme before several women’s clubs. 
By request of the San Francisco Daily 
Call, Mrs. Foster gave that paper an 
account of her campaign work in Utah, 
as president of the Woman’s National 
Republican Association, under the direc- 
tion of the National Republican Commit- 
tee. Concerning the woman vote in Utah, 
Mrs, Foster said: 

The woman vote was an important fac- 
tor. The women registered as fully as did 
the men; they voted as generally as did 
the men, They did notall vote as did their 
husbands. There is little sensationalism 
connected with the woman’s vote there. 
The women of the intermountain States 
bear 80 many of the burdens of society 
which in the older and longer-settled 
States are borne by men, that political 
burdens are carried with little ostentation 
and little friction. 





-_--- 


WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 





The new volume of the Youth's Com- 
panion for 1901 marks its seventy-fifth 
year of continuous publication. It has 
had the approval of three generations of 
readers, and it is continually adding new 
and attractive features. 

The series of articles on ‘‘The Twenti- 
eth Century Baby,’’ contributed to Har- 
per’s Bazar during the past year by Mari- 
anna Wheeler, superintendent of the New 
York Babies’ Hospital, has been helpful 
to thousands of perplexed mothers. Miss 
Wheeler is to make a tour of the great 
hospitals of Europe to investigate foreign 
methods in the care of babies, and the ex- 
clusive reports of her investigations will 
be published in the Bazar. ; 

Rev. Charles M. Sheldon’s story, ‘Born 
to Serve,” now running in the Christian 
Endeavor World of Boston, shows the 
possibilities for mutual helpfulness exist- 
ing in the relations of mistress and maid, 

Poet Lore, a Boston quarterly magazine 
of letters, has just closed its twelfth year. 
Its editors, Miss Charlotte Porter and 
Miss Helen A. Clarke, have made it of 
great value to students of both early and 
modern poetry and literature. Prominent 
among its features have been its faithful 
translations of choice plays and stories by 
modern European writers, presenting cur- 
rent movements in literary art. The last 
paragraph in the last number of Poet Lore 
for the nineteenth century is as follows: 

“O pioneers, O pioneers,’’ in literature 
as in the arts of every-day life, how often 
ye have been women! The poesy of 
renaissant Italy dawns with Nina of Sicily, 
The drama of Continental Europe opens 
at medieval Gandersheim, with the plays 
of the Abbess Hrosvitha. ‘Modern Dutch 
literature,’’ says E, W. Gosse, ‘‘practically 
begins with the nun Anna Bijins, born in 
1500, Against the crowd of rhetoricians 
and psalm-makers she stands out as the 
one poet of real genius. With her the 
Dutch language took shape and comeli- 
ness, which none of the male pedants 
could give it.’’ 

“At the beginning of this year 1900, 
Tsze Hsi An (the Empress Dowager) was 
harassed on every side,’’ says R. Van Ber- 
gen in the January Atlantic. ‘All her 
experience in the evasion of danger 
pointed toward the shedding of blood as 
the only certain means of success. Her 
experience was not broad enough to fore- 
cast the result, while her superstition 
ignorance, and hope led her to accept the 
supposed invulnerability of the Boxers as 
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an established fact. When that illusion 
vanished, and the allies appeared at T’ung 
Chow, fourteen miles from Peking, she 
fled, taking with her sixty-nine carts 
filled with the most valuable wealth, and 
poor Kaung Hsu, who was to serve asa 
hostage for her own safety and immunity. 
Strong as she is physically, and mentally 
as regards determination, it is scarcely to 
be expected that the Empress Dowager, 
now sixty-five years old, will long survive 
the incredible hardships of a journey of 
more than six hundred miles. Yet the same 
dauger besets Kaung Hsu, whose health 
was at no time good. The question is if 
her death would in any way alter the cir- 
cumstances or affect China’s future. But 
from her life the lesson may be learned 
that no law, however sacred it may be, is 
considered inviolable in the Middle King. 
dom, and that, aided by loyal viceroys, 
the regeneration of China may be initiated 
and directed from Peking, without any 
serious opposition, so long as local inter- 
ests and traditions are not rutblessly 
touched.” 


Two Southern women contribute to the 
January Allantic. Elizabeth Bisland dis- 
cusses ‘*The Time Spirit of the Twentieth 
Century,’ and Mrs. Sara M. Handy de- 
scribes **The Last Days of the Confed- 
eracy’’ as they were seen and liyed through 
by a woman who was in the midst of the 
final struggle. F. M. A. 








-_--- 


HENRY VILLARD’S WILL. 


The late Henry Villard, whose will has 
just been admitted to probate in New York, 
left $50,000 each to Harvard and Columbia, 
$15,000 to the Diaconissen Anstalt, at 
Speyer - on-the- Rhine, whose hospital 
building and training school for nurses 
were erected by Mr. Villard; $12,500 to 
the town of Zweibruecken, in Bavaria, for 
its general public charities; $12,500 to the 
city of Speyer, Mr. Villard’s native town, 
as a permanent fund, to be used by the 
municipal authorities “in their discretion, 
for loans at a low rate of interest to de- 
serving mechanics and small tradesmen 
to help them in their respective business- 
es; $12,500 to the Industrial Museum in 
Kaiserslautern; also $10,000 each to the 
New York Infirmary for Women and Chil- 
dren and to the German Hospital and Dis- 
pensary; $5,000 each to the New York 
Medica] College and Hospital for Women, 
the Dobbs Ferry Hospital Association, the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
and the German Society of New York; 
and $2,500 each to the New York Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
the Charity Organization Society, and the 
State Charities Aid Association. An an- 
nuity of $5,000 is provided for his sister, 
and there are many other legacies to rela- 
tives, servants, and friends. All Mr. Vil- 
lard’s personal effects and $250,000 out- 
right are left to Mrs. Villard. The rest of 
the estate is divided among his wife and 
children, Mrs. James W. Bell, Harold Gar 
rison Villard, and Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard, Mrs. Villard’s share being one-half. 

Henry Villard was a lifelong friend of 
equal suffrage for women, Had he been 
otherwise, he might not have succeeded 
in winning the heart and hand of his wife, 
the only daughter of William Lloyd Gar- 
rison. His original name was Heinrich 
Hilgard. He was born iv Speyer, Bava- 
ria, April 11, 1836. In 1843 he left his 
university and came to America, and went 
West. There he became a law student and 
newspaper correspondent. At the close of 
the War he made his home in the East. 
In 1864 he revisited Europe, and reported 
the Paris Exposition of .1867. In 1866 he 
married Miss Fanny Garrison, and became 
secretary of the Social Science Association 
in Boston, In 1871 he revisited his birth- 
place, and became the agent and represen- 
tative of German holders of American 
railroad securities. Later he became the 
president of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, and, after its completion, the chair- 
man of its directors. Withdrawing from 
active life, he made his home at Dobbs 
Ferry on the Hudson River. He was a 
man of commanding stature, a noble 
countenance, and simple, unaffected man- 
ners. A _ born leader, of constructive 
genius, he never coveted wealth for its 
own sake. His wife and daughter and 
two sons survive him. They inherit an 
ample fortune, and he leaves behind him 
a noble and inspiring reputation as a man 
and as a citizen, H. B. B. 





-_<°- 


WOMAN’S PLACE IN THE STATE. 


The Rev. Dr. R. Heber Newton on a 
recent Sunday morning preacbed at the 
Episcopal Church of All Souls, New York 
City, on the subject of ‘Woman in the 
State.” His text was Judges5:7: ‘The 
inhabitants of the villages ceased, they 
ceased in Israel, until that I Deborah arose, 
that I arose a mother in Israel.’’ He said 
in part: 

The sphere of the State has been re- 


served by man unto himself from the 
earliest history, and he has always con- 





demned women to the home and to the 
Church, both of which he has always 
neglected himself. Why should these 
things be? Has she no property to pro- 
tect? Has she no mind to cultivate? Has 
she no children to train? To-day she is 
waking up toa realization of her respon- 
sibilities as a citizen. It is not all of citi- 
zenship to vote, and woman peed not wait 
for her enfranchisement before she can 
discharge her duties as a citizen. A man 
has but one vote to cast on election day, 
but be may influence many votes, and a 
woman can probably influence many more 
than can @ map. 

It has been said by some that woman’s 
entrance into the affairs of State would 
only hurt her—that she would only 
succeed in unsexing herself. This has 
been the objection to every step in ad- 
vance made by woman throughout the 
history of the world, but she has ad- 
vanced, for all that, I think that we can 
safely trust Mother Nature in these mat- 
ters. There is no danger of anything un- 
sexing woman. When I hear women de- 
crying the mannishness of those who are 
striving for the emancipation of their sex 
I grow sick at heart, for I see more man- 
nishness in society than I see in those 
who are termed “new women.”’ 

Either woman is unfit for the State, or 
the State is unfit for women. Either the 
State is not divine or the woman is not 
divine. Which is it? 

Woman is in no danger of unsexing her- 
self by interesting herself in the affairs of 
State, for no activities in the State will 
ever take the place of love in a woman’s 
heart. Here and there you might find an 
isolated case of this kind, but where you 
show me one such I will show you a thou- 
sand that have been weaned away from 
the home by the demands of society. 

Woman has every right in the State, for 
many questions that are to-day puzzling to 
our lawmakers are but problems in home- 
making, and this is woman’s province, 
and could be solved by her very readily, 
where men are at a loss what remedies to 
apply. The tenement house problem is 
nothing but a problem of homemaking 
and housekeeping, and | marvel when I 
see how few women are interested in it. 

The vice problem is another in which 
women should be interested, and I would 
like to ask you women before me what 
you know about this question besides 
what you read in the daily papers. I may 
not tell you all that you should know 
about this matter, but I will tell you that 
there is in this city to-day an organized 
trade in the bodies and souls of young 
women—a trade as well organized as any 
in this city, and their agents are the first 
to meet the young women immigrants 
when they land on our shores. What 
have you done about it? Nothing. The 
Chamber of Commerce has become inter- 
ested in this matter, and all honor to it; 
but there is not a woman in this city who 
has made a‘single move. There has not 
even been a single woman’s mass meet- 
ing. Awake, women of Israel! 





IN MEMORIAM. 


ELISE WIEHE HITTELL. 

Mrs. Theodore H. Hittell, of San Fran- 
cisco (maiden name Elise Wiehe), died 
Dec 21, attended to the last by her daugh- 
ter, Miss Katherine Hittell, and sur- 
rounded by members of her family. 

Elise Wiehe was born in Holland, and 
brought up in Germany, but came to 
America because she loved free institu- 
tions. Her Holland ancestors were Frisi- 
ans, whose motto was Hala Fria Fresena 
(Better dead than enslaved), and her Ger- 
man ancestry were distinguished military 
people, her father, an officer on Field 
Marshal Blucher’s staff, decorated by the 
Czar of Russia and the King of Prussia 
and Hanover for his bravery at Waterloo, 
Mrs. Hittell could boast of a charming 
girlhood home, an ancient lineage, a 
ruined family castle, and a town named 
after her family, but she resigned all these 
because of her preference for republican 
institutions. She was the founder of the 
Ladies’ Silk Culture Society, and her last 
deed was to have silk spun from California- 
raised cocoons made into American flags, 
one of which was sent to the First Cali- 
fornia Regiment in Manila, and now graces 
the City Armory. She was a member of 
the Sorosis, California,and Woman’s Press 
Clubs. 

We are indebted to Mrs. Mary McH. 
Keith, of Berkeley, for the following inter- 
esting particulars: 

On Dec. 1, I crossed the bay toSan Fran 
cisco and paid her a visit. In tbe course 
of conversation she said, in anticipation of 
her death, that she wished them to give 
me a handsome piece of Chinese em- 
broidery as a parting gift, having always 
had it in mind that she would like me to 
have it when she died; but perhaps I 
would like to give it to the Suffrage Bazar. 
I said that I should, but that I would 
send it in her name, which I did. I hope 
the package arrived safely. It was the 
dying gift of a peculiarly high-minded, 
public-spirited woman. 

She and two sisters kept a private school 
in San Francisco in the early sixties. She 
married Theodore Hittell, a lawyer and 
the author of law books and of the best 
history of California yet written. She 
leaves three children: Carlos, the painter, 
Katherine, a prominent member of the 
San Francisco Century Club, and Franklin, 
a young lawyer. Mrs. Ellen C. Sargent, 
former president of the California State 
Woman Suffrage Association, was her life- 
long friend and co-worker, also Mrs, Laura 
DeForce Gordon, our woman lawyer. Her 
husband has served in the Legislature of 
this State as senator, and always favored 
‘*woman’s rights’? measures. 





MRS. ABBY SAGE RICHARDSON, 

the art critic, dramatist, and translator, 
died abroad a few weeks ago. She was 
born in Massachusetts in 1837. Early in 
life she showed a taste for literature that 
resulted in her subsequent wide reputation. 
During the Civil War, being deserted 
by her first husband, Mr. MacFarland, 
she was obliged to find support for her- 
self and two children. She gave literary 
readings, and held several positions as a 
teacher, both in schools and private cir- 
cles. After the war she went on the stage, 
playing Shakespearean parts in Edwin 
Booth’s Company. She quitted the stage 
after the tragedy which left her Richard. 
son’s widow, and has since devoted her- 
self to literature. She waa the author of 
“Familiar Talks on English Literature,’’ 
“Old Love Letters,” ‘History of Our 
Country,”’ ‘‘Abelard and Heloise, a Medi- 
wval Romance,” aad other books. Of 
late years she was a dramatic writer and 
a translator of French plays, among the 
latter being Sardou’s ‘‘American Abroad,” 
and ‘‘A Woman’s Silence.’’ She drama- 
tized, in collaboration with Miss Grace 
Furniss, ‘“‘The Pride of Jennico,”’ in 
which J. K. Hackett is now appearing. 
Mrs. Richardson’s last work was the 
writing of a play from Stanley J. Wey- 
man’s ‘‘Sophia.”’ 

Mrs. Richardson had planned to remain 
abroad a year. She left New York in 
October, with her son and Mrs, St. Clair 
McElway. Her death was caused by 
pneumonia, 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Dec, 31, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The close of the century has called 
forth all sorts of reflections and compari- 
sons from writers and speakers, and much 
has been said and well said by those who 
are especially interested in the progress 
of women toward better conditions. It 
is conceded that in certain favored coun- 
tries they have gained greatly in develop- 
ment and in influence, and brilliant pre- 
dictions are made for the future. It may 
be well amid this gratulation to consider 
soberly the prospect of being able to hold 
what has already been secured. 

Young people are prone to think that 
the changes and improvements in their 
day are greater than they bave ever yet 
been, and greater than they really are. 
True, it is difficult to exaggerate the me- 
chanical advancements in the Jast hun- 
dred years. The use of steam as a motor 
and the wonders of electricity are achieve- 
ments unprecedented in the world’s his 
tory. But when we study the gains of 
women in the fields of public usefulness, 
do we find them also without parallel in 
the past? 

If we look back to a remote period, we 
learn that the women of Egypt under the 
Pharaohs, the women of Greece in the age 
of Pericles, and the women of Rome when 
the empire was at the height of its mag- 
nificence, each in their turn wielded influ- 
ence as great as the most favored women 
possess to-day. There is not space to an- 
alyze all that this meant, but it may be 
said that the political power of the great 
Egyptian queens was vaster than any that 
sovereigns enjoy to-day, that the scholar- 
ship of the feminine aristocrats of Athens 
and patricians of Rome was as fine for 
those times as any displayed by our most 
learned women now. 

To come nearer to our own day, we find 
a period in which the advance of women 
along the lines of education and political 
influence was so great that it was felt 
then, as it is now, that there were no 
limits to the heights to which they might 
rise, With the ‘‘Platonists’’ of Paris study 
was the rule, and women and men vied 
with each other in intellectual achieve- 
ments. During the wars of the Fronde 
the influence of women in the court cir- 
cles and among the contestants of both 
sides determined the progress of that in- 
tricate and, to us, almost incomprehen- 
sible struggle. It was said and sung of 
the grandes dames of the charmed circle 
of the court, that they had inaugurated a 
new era, in which feminine wit would con- 
trol the destinies of the nation. 

That phase of power, of influence, and 
even of education, passed away. When 
Louis XIV. was fairly on the throne of 
France and Charles II. was king of Eng 
land, the frivolity of court circles and of 
society generally drove every idea of real 
study from the minds of all but a few 
students, and most women sank to the 
level of toys. 

Thus many times in the history of the 
world women have lifted themselves to 
recognition, only to lose all that had been 
gained, by some change of dynasty or 
some shifting of political power. The 
women of this country feel secure that 
what they have accomplished has been 
too steadfastly won ever to be lost; they 
are going forward into the new century 
with confidence that it will see the full 
fruition of all their hopes. But it be- 
hooves us to remember that what has once 








been lost may be lost again, and that 

only “eternal vigilance is the price of 

liberty.” Littre DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
75 East 81st Street. 


-_--—- 





In another column we give some addi- 
tional testimony, which was presented at 
a recent Congressional hearing, in regard 
to the official licensing of houses of ill- 
fame in the Philippines. Protests against 
the continuance of this iniquity ought to 
rain in upon President McKinley, who has 
probably never authorized it. As com- 
mander-in-chief, he has full power to put 
a stop to it. 
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Heated throughout by Steam and Open 
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WINTER APPLES. 


BY HATTIE WHITNEY. 





What cheer is there that is half so good, 
In the snowy waste of a winter night, 
As a dancing fire of hickory wood 
And an easy chair in its mellow light, 
And a pearmain apple, ruddy and sleek, 
Or a jenneting with a freckled cheek? 


A russet apple is fair to view, 
With a tawny tint like an autumn leaf, 
The warmth of a ripened cornfield’s hue, 
Or golden hint of a harvest sheaf; 
And the wholesome breath of the finished 
year 
Is held in a winesap’s blooming sphere. 


They bring you a thought of the orchard 
trees 
In blossomy April and leafy June, 
And the sleepy droning of bumblebees 
In the hazy light of the afternoon, 
And tangled clover and bobolinks, 
Tiger lilies and garden pinks. 


If you’ve somewhere left with its gables wide 
A farmhouse set in an orchard old, 
You'll see it all in the winter-tide 
At sight of a pippin’s green-and gold, 
Or a pearmain apple, ruddy and sleek, 
Or a jenneting with a freckled cheek. 
—St. Nicholas. 


—_——- —_ 


TAPESTRY WEAVERS. 


THE 


BY ANSON G. CHESTER. 





Let us learn a New Year lesson, no braver 
lesson can be, 

From the ways of the tapestry weavers on 
the other side of the sea. 

Above their heads the pattern hangs, they 
study it with care, 

And as to and fro the shuttle leaps, their 
eyes are fastened there. 

They tell this curious thing besides, of the 
patient, plodding weaver: 

He works on the wrong side evermore, but 
works for the right side ever. 

It is only when the weaving stops, and the 
web is loosened and turned, 

That he sees his real handiwork; that his 
marvellous skill is learned. 

Ah, the sight of its delicate beauty! 
him for all his cost 

No rarer, daintier work than his was ever 
done by the frost! 

Then the master bringeth him golden hire, 
and giveth him praise as well, 

And how happy the heart of the weaver is 
no tongue but his own can tell. 


It pays 


The years of man are the looms of God, let 
down from the place of the sun, 

Wherein we are all weaving till the mystic 
web is done— 

Weaving blindly but weaving surely, each 
for himself his fate; 

We may not see how the right side looks, 
we can only weave and wait. 

But looking above for the pattern, no weaver 
hath need for care; 

Only let him look clear into heaven — the 
Perfect Pattern is there. 

If he keeps the face of the Saviour forever 
and always in sight, 

His toil shall be sweeter than honey and his 
weaving is sure to be right. 

And when his task is ended and the web 
is turned and shown, 

He shall hear the voice of the Master; it 


shall say to him: “ Well done!” 
And the white-winged angels of heaven to 
bear him home shall come down, 


And God shal! give him gold for his hire— 
not coin but a crown. 





-_—--_ 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE UGLY MAN. 


BY MABEL ELLERY ADAMS. 

“It does beat all how ugly some folks 
can be; it seems to be born in ’em. He's 
gone out to pound that pig again.” 

And the boarders hurried to the back 
window of the kitchen to watch the ugly 
man pound the pig. They opened the 
window a little way, cautiously, and put 
their heads down and listened. Sure 
enough, from the direction of the pig-sty 
came the sound of whacking blows, and 
between the blows an angry man’s voice 
could be heard: ‘‘Whee! you lazy brute, 
whee! Wants a new stove, does she? 
Take that, pig! Can’t keep boarders any 
longer unless I get one? Whee, pig, 
whee! Take that, and that, and that, and 
see if she can’t. Wheel’ Five or six 
blows fell thick and fast, the man’s voice 
rose to a shout, the pig gave an ago- 
nized squeal, and then it was all over, 
and the ugly man was seen returning to 
the house, while the boarders shut the 
window and fied up-stairs, indignant, and 
yet full of laughter. 

Joel Turner was known all! about the 
Four Corners as “the ugly man.’’ It was 
generally agreed that he never could have 
got married if he had not gone out of 
town for a stranger. He was an honest 
man, and that was about all that could be 
said for him. He planted a little garden 
every year, and worked for the neighbors 
in haying time and harvest time, but he 
was of the sort known as “shiftless,’’ and, 
but for his wife’s work, the family would 
have been poor indeed. His wife kept 
boarders, and he handled the money. For 
twenty years she had been begging for a 
new stove, and for twenty years he had 
always answered her in one way; 
“Dummed good stove, old woman, 





dummed good stove. My mother only 
had a fireplace and an oven and a ba’- 
kittle. She’d have thought she was made 
if she’d had your stove. Dummed good 
stove, old woman.” And then he had 
always gone out and pounded the pig. 
Not the same pig, of course, but there 
was always a pig in the pig sty, and that 
pig had to take it. Whatever went wrong 
he scolded and fretted and raved, and 
then pounded the pig. 

It made no difference whether the matter 
were small or great, the remedy was the 
same. If the flapjacks were soggy, and 
Mrs. Turner remarked, ‘ I can’t make flap- 
jacks on that stove,” the boarders looked 
across the table at each other, and formed 
the words “Poor pig!” with their lips. If 
the minister’s doctrine disagreed with 
Joel's, and he was seen to shake his head 
in sermon time, the young people in the 
singing seats giggled, and whispered to 
each other that ‘Mr, Turner’s pig will 
have a sore back this afternoon.” 

One year the election went against his 
party, and be actually bought another pig 
to pound, so the neighbors said; but 
perhaps this was calumny, and the pur- 
chase of the pig at that period merely a 
coincidence. 

He was particular about his boots, very. 
No country-made boots would do for him. 
So once a year, regularly, he always 
walked to Boston and bought a pair of a 
certain make and grade. A stage ran 
from Mill Village, two miles away; but 
the boarders said he was ‘too cont’ry to 
ride; he walked to spite his wife.” 

One morning he set off bright and early, 
walked to Boston, spent part of the day 
in town, bought his boots, and got back 
just at supper time. He put his boots 
into the corner rather ostentatiously, and 
sat down to his supper. The boarders 
got up, one by one, and walked over to 
the corner to examine the boots. They 
looked at them, they felt of the grain and 
of the stitches, and then suddenly they 
looked at each other in amazement, The 
old man had brought home two rights! 


‘*You tell him,’’ whispered one; “it’s 
your place to; you've boarded here 
longest.” 


‘*I daresn’t. He considers me one of the 
family, and he’ll pitch into me. You do 
it; he feels more strange with you, and he 
won’t dare show his ugliness to you, be- 
cause you pay for having a fire in 
your room,”’ 

**T won't tell him. He’ll kill the pig, 
and its death will be laid at my door. Let 
him find it out for himself.” 

“There goes the minister,” suddenly 
said the youngest in the crowd. ‘“‘I’ll go 
out and ask him to come in, and you,”’ 
addressing the senior boarder who was 
“one of the family,’’ ‘‘you can tell Joel 
about the boots while he’s here; he won’t 
dare to rip before the minister.” 

No sooner said than done, The young- 
est boarder darted out into the street and 
asked the minister to step in a minute. 
As soon as the good man entered the 
room the older boarders spoke to him 
concerning a disputed point in the previ- 
ous Sunday’s sermon, and in @ moment 
every one in the room was talking nat- 
urally. The minister knew Joel’s custom 
of buying his boots, and as his eye fell 
upon the black objects standing conspicu- 
ously on the sanded floor, he said: ‘Ah, 
Mr. Turner, you have been making your 
annual journey, I see. Not many of us 
can afford to be so particular as to the 
manner of our siioeing. Let me see where- 
in yours are better than those I buy at 
Mill Village.’’ Very affably the minister 
stooped over and took up the boots, hold- 
ing them close to his near-sighted eyes, 
while the boarders held their breath, 
waiting for the explosion, and Joel looked 
on with a gratified smile. 

The minister looked them over and felt 
of them; then with a slightly puzzled 
look, he said: ‘Did you buy two pairs, 
Mr. Turner?” 

“Two pair! No, what made you think 
I did? Ain’t one pair enough? What 
could I do with two pair?” 

‘Well, really, Mr. Turner, you could 
wear two pairs, and I hardly see how you 
can wear two rights, unless a war were to 
break out and you were to go, and lose 
your left leg. ‘Then perhaps you could 
make use of your recent purchase during 
successive years.”’ 

The minister was something of a wit, in 
a somewhat ponderous style, and it was 
an article of faith with the inhabitants of 
the Four Corners always to laugh at his 
attempts. But now the boarders hardly 
smiled. They were watching Joel, wait- 
ing for his ‘tugly’’ to show itself. He 
heard the minister through, his face turn- 
ing first white, then red, then white again. 
He opened his mouth and shut it three or 
four times, but no sound issued thence. 
Then he took his hat and coat from their 
peg, took up the two rights, one in 
each hand, went out of the door and down 
the road toward Boston, without a word. 

The boarders drew a long breath and 
with one accord exclaimed: ‘The pig is 
saved!’ Then they explained matters to 
the minister. 





No one ever knew where the old man 
passed the night, but at nine o’clock the 
next morning he walked into the house 
with a right and a left, and the affair was 
never mentioned in his presence again. 
The boarders would go out of the way to 
avoid the mention of the word “boots.” 

Some little time after, Mrs. Turner was 
sick. She held out as long as she could; 
but one morning she could not raise her 
head from the pillow. 

“Joel,” she said, ‘“‘you’ll have to get up 
and get breakfast. The flapjacks are all 
riz in the earthen pan, and you can fry 
‘em, and set the table, and warm up the 
hash; it’s in the chopping-tray, covered 
over with a pan.”’ 

Joel got up, not unwillingly. 

“I can get breakfast in about fifteen 
minutes,” he said. ‘‘Women always make 
a stir about nothing.”’ 

As he dressed, bis wife gave him further 
directions. 

‘*You’ve got to leave the covers off the 
stove while the fire’s kindling. It'll smoke 
dretful, but it’s the only way.”’ 

Joel’s ‘tugly’’ showed itself a little at 
this. 

“T guess you don’t need to tell me how 
to kindle a fire. A woman never has any 


stratagem, It takes stratagem to make a 
fire burn;” and he went down-stairs to 
his task. 


The shavings and the kindling wood 
were all in the stove, and he took a flint 
and steel and some tinder, and proceeded 
to get a spark. Every other family in 
the place had lucifer matches, but he had 
characterized them as ‘dealings with the 
devil,’ and refused to have them in the 
house. As the spark failed to catch the 
tinder time after time, he modified his 
opinion concerning lucifer-matches some- 
what. However, he succeeded in igniting 
the tinder and lighting a lamp-lighter and 
starting the fire at last. The shavings 
burned up and out, and that was all. 
He had forgotten to take the covers off. 
A vision of the pig rose in his mind, but 
he knew the boarders must have their 
breakfast, and so he began again ; but by 
the time the second lot of shavings was 
blazing he had made up his mind that 
lucifer-matches were aspecial gift to man, 
and that it was man’s duty to use them. 

The smoke poured out in volumes, and 
made his eyes smart. He broke two dishes, 
and tipped over the chopping-tray. He 
dripped the flapjack batter from the 
shelf to the stove every time he put a 
spoonful into the spider. He looked 
around for another spider to warm up the 
hash in, and then he remembered that he 
had refused to buy a second one because 
his mother never had but one, So he put 
the flapjacks on a plate on the window- 
sill and warmed up the hash, The board- 
ers strolled in and offered advice. 

“Shut the back draft, and that will stop 
the smoke,”’ 

‘‘Seems to me that wood’s pretty green.”’ 

“Them flapjacks oughter be put where 
they'll keep warm.” 

‘Mrs. Turner always stirs the hash or 
turns it over. I guess it’s burning.’’ 

They sat down to the table at last, and 
began to eat the cold, raw-in-the-middle 
flapjacks and the burned hash, while the 
smoke poured out of the cooking-stove, 
and they shivered from the open windows. 
Then the senior boarder spoke. 

“Well, Joel, I don’t see but what you're 
right. You always said that stove was a 
good one if it was managed right; and 
now you've proved it. It beats all how 
women folks complain about nothing.”’ 

Joel looked up and met the eyes of all 
the boarders fixed upon him, He looked 
the oldest boarder straight in the eye: 

“You lie, Jacob Westerly, and you 
know you lie. You know that’sa dummed 
poor stove, and I’m going to Boston this 
morning to buy a new one,”’ 

And sure enough he went, and bought 
the very best cooking-stove to be had for 
money. But, as the boarders said, ‘It 
was ‘contr’iness’ made him do it.’’ 

He did not reform wholly, but from that 
time forward he never indulged in temper 
or pounded the pig after ten o’clock in 
the morning. “If you can keep from ril- 
ing him until ten o’clock, he'll be as 
clever as a kitten the rest of the day,” 
said the boarders. 

Quincy, Mass. 
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SOME QUESTIONS OF DRESS. 





The gradual disappearance of mourning 
garments indicates a growth of more 
sensible ideas. 

Concerning this matter the New York 
Sun says: 


It isa matter of frequent remark that 
the typical widow, she who distinguished 
her state of bereavement by various elo- 
quent little frillsof white, deeply bordered 
handkerchiefs,and sweeping crape veils, is 
going outof style. One rarely sees one of 
the widowy widows nowadays except on 
the stage. 

The hideous crape veil which was the 
distinguishing badge of the widow is 
rarely seen, except at funerals; in fact, 
crape has lost its fashion as an emblem of 
sorrow. Likewise the inch deep borders 
that were seen on handkerchiefs and on 





note paper, and even visiting cards, have 
been ruthlessly swept out of sight. The 
modern widow does not accentuate her 
woe by clothes, and there is little doubt 
that the new century will gradually see 
the custom of wearing black disappear. 

In Bishop Potter’s address on ‘*Wealth 
and the Commonwealth,” before the 
Church Club of New Haven a few days 
ago, he arraigned luxuriously clad women 
ot wealth, and denounced a fashion of the 
season, when he asked if the action of a 
society woman in wearing a garment made 
from the skins of unborn lambs was not a 
relic of barbarism. More than twenty 
skins are necessary to make a woman's 
garment, and to obtain every one of these 
skins the life of the mother of the lamb 
has to be sacrificed. The skins of unborn 
lambs are accordingly very costly, and 
they are worn only by women who have 
plenty of money, and who do not object 
to the methods used in providing the 
skins for the market. 

Mr. Redfern, the celebrated New York 
dressmaker, is said to be bitterly opposed 
to the wearing of this fur, and refuses to 
allow it to be used on garments made in 
his establishment. The World quotes him 
as saying: 

The vogue of this fur is barbaric. It is 
on a par with the wearing of feathers 
from birds killed only for their plumage. 
An Englishwoman will wear a pigeon’s 
wing in her hat, because the pigeon is an 
article of food, but she will not wear the 
plumage of an osprey—the wedding gown, 
so to speak, of the female bird, the popu- 
lar feathers being those that these birds 
put forth at mating time. Neither will 
she wear this fur made from the skins of 
unborn lambs, the mothers of which have 
to be killed in the most cruel manner in 
order to produce the most delicate fur. I 
am sorry that the feelings of American 
women are less sensitive, and that they 
sacrifice them to the love of display. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





MARYLAND. 

A Southern girl of progressive ideas 
won much applause the other day in 
Baltimore, at the annual banquet of the 
Alump@ Association of the ‘Eastern 
Female High School.” It was held at 
Rennert’s Hotel, where 103 high-school 
alumpz sat down to dinner. Miss Alice 
May Youse responded as follows to the 
toast, ‘‘The Twentieth Century Woman:” 

For she is wise, if I can judge of her; 

And fair she is, if that mine eye be true. 

Hail her, heir of all the ages, in the 
foremost files of time, daring, independ- 
ent, free, the triumpb of the march of 
progress! 

To her mother and grandmother be all 
honor; gentle, tender, loving, modest, 
sweet and true; while in her their grace 
and virtue mellow toa rich, ripe fullness 
of vigor unknown before. 

Man may be somewhat afraid of her, 
and eye askance the yet vague glimpse of 
the new order of things she heralds—a 
readjustment, as it were, of rights both 
his and hers. But one square view of her 
face to face, full fledged, and beyond tran 
sitional throes, and he will exclaim, as he 
ever has done, ‘Behold, it is very good!” 

Yes, she brings a change; she has a 
mission; she dares to be aggressive. With 
resolution, energy, directness, she ad- 
vances toward the mark of her high call- 
ing; not matrimony, once the sole aim of 
a woman’s ambition, always a high and 
holy calling, to which her heart will ever 
give ready response, now lifted by the 
very freedom of latter-day choice and 
selection to a level undreamed of before, 
when lovely woman, no longer a toy, shall 
respond, in hours of relaxation and lei- 
sure, with understanding and sympathy 
come of sharing the burden and heat of 
the day, shoulder to shoulder, tall as her 
mate. 

God bless her, defend her, exalt her! 
Temptations beset ber unknown to the 
sweet little woman of old, under shelter 
of home and fireside; but, stalwart and 
rugged of moral fibre, master of self and 
of circumstance, onward she moves to the 
march of the centuries, ‘Time's noblest 
offspring is the last,’ and so we crown 
her queen. 


The Baltimore Sunday Herald says: 
“Her views were enthusiastically ap- 
proved by her auditors.” 
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NEBRASKA. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Nebraska suffragists are elated over 
the splendid progress their cause has 
made during the year. 

When Carrie Chapman Catt succeeded 
to the presidency of the National Associa- 
tion she passed the order down the line of 
States to ‘double the membership.’’ The 
Nebraska clubs took it up and made it 
their rallying cry, and now Nebraska 
proudly stands at the head of ali the 
States, having made the greatest gains in 
membership during the year. It has not 
only doubled its membership, but added 
133 members besides. Mra. Catt is great- 
ly pleased at this, and she considers the 
Nebraska Association her especial pride. 
She believes it has demonstrated the truth 
of her theory that the way to work for 
woman suffrage is by systematic effort 
through a State headquarters. She urged 
the Nebraska Association to make this ex- 
periment a year ago, and its unprecedent- 





ed success has converted every suffragist 
in the State to Mrs. Catt’s way of thinking. 

The Nebraska Association is noted for 
the absolute harmony which pervades it. 
There is not a woman in it, in official ca- 
pacity, who has an ax to grind, and its 
work has leaped to its present status dur- 
ing the year without a particle of friction 
or a word of discord. 

LAuRA A, GREGG. 





GEORGIA. 

The going out of the century is cele- 
brated by a noteworthy article in the At- 
lanta Journal by Mrs. Passie Fenton Ott- 
ley. The best statements of the equal 
rights argument made of late come from 
Southern women. Mrs, Ottley says: 


Fifty days ago a statement was made, 
through this paper, of certain measures 
the enactment of which the women of 
Georgia asked of the General Assembly, 
with full expectation that their request, 
no less than the nature of the measures, 
would demand favorable attention from 
that body. These measures were as fol- 
lows: 

1. That the ‘tage of consent,’’ at which 
a child may consent to her own ruin in 
Georgia, be raised from ten years. 

2. That littie children under twelve 
years of age be forbidden to work in mills 
and factories. 

3. That young women over eighteen be 
allowed the textile training offered by the 
State at the School of Technology. 

Simple requests these, and every one of 
them concerning directly the children of 
the State, the motherhood of whom is, we 
are told, the first and last duty of woman. 
I said at the time that perhaps the women 
of Georgia were asking too little; I am 
now even more inclined to that point of 
view. Two, at least, of these measures 
should have been passed by the men of 
Georgia simply and solely because the 
women of Georgia desired them. That 
women asked protection for baby girls 
and opportunity for a better livelihood 
for their older daughters should have 
been reason enough for the men of Geor- 
gia, who have undertaken the task of rep- 
resenting the women of Georgia at second- 
hand. That three such bills as these 
should have failed to pass the House of 
Representatives of the State of Georgia, 
when the members of that House knew 
them to represent the wishes of the wom- 
en of this State, is a fact which should 
challenge the attention of every thought- 
ful man and woman. The fair-minded 
among them will agree with me that the 
time is ripe for the full consideration of 
this question of the representation of 
women in the State of Georgia. How are 
women represented,and does that represen- 
tation represent them? If not, what is to be 
done about it? These are the questions 
whichthe late General Assembly has forced 
upon the fair-minded men and women of 
the State, and of which I should like to 
hear some candid discussion. The facts 
are briefly these: 

Half the inhabitants of Georgia are 
women who stand in the closest relations 
to the other half, and feel the interests of 
the State as their own, not only as affect- 
ing their lives and property, but in relation 
to the welfare of husbands and children. 

This half of the citizenship of Georgia 
are as intelligent as the other half, and 
hence as well able to form views as to the 
welfare of the State in which they live as 
are the other half. 

This half, also, pays the same amount 
of tax upon its property to the support of 
the State as does the other half. 

In the city of Atlanta, indeed, women 

pay taxes on seven-tenths of the prop- 
erty. 
This half, then, has the same interest in 
the State that the other half has, the same 
intelligence which might fit them to share 
in the State’s direction, and pays the 
same amount to maintain this State, 

What, then, is the difference? Nothing 
at all, except that the one half has abso- 
lutely all the direction of the whole busi- 
ness, and the other half has no voice 
whatever in it. Now this state of affairs 
would seem patently unjust and unfair to 
the most casual observer. We are told, 
however, that it is not so in Georgia, be- 
cause the men of Georgia indirectly repre- 
sept the women, and that what women 
want or need, legislatively, they have only 
to mention to obtain. 

That the men of Georgia desire to free 
women from the burden of the ballot, not 
to rob them of its privileges, and that their 
wishes, once known, will be gladly crys- 
tallized into laws; that, in fact, women 
are indirectly represented. Now this 
statement is either true or it isn’t. 

If itis true, the proof of it will be that 
the expressed wishes of large numbers of 
women, particularly concerning them- 
selves and their children, would carry 
weight enough to put measures through 
whether legislators desired such measures 
or not. If the wishes of women are to 
carry no weight, then it is useless to say 
that they receive representation, indirectly 
or otherwise, and in all fairness, some 
means must be devised by which this end 








Eczema 


How it reddens the skin, itches, oozes, 
dries and scales ! 

Some people call it tetter, milk crust or 
salt rheum. 

The suffering from it is sometimes in- 
tense; local applications are resorted to— 
they mitigate, but cannot cure. 

It proceeds from humors inherited or ac- 
quired and persists until these have been 
removed. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


positively removes them, has radically 
and permanently cured the worst cases, and 
is without an equal for all cutaneous 
eruptions. 

HOOb’s PILLS are the best cathartic. Price 25 cents 
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may be achieved. That this plan of in- 
direct representation for the women of 
Georgia is not working is pretty conclu- 
sively proven by the fact that three such 
bills as those mentioned above have been 
defeated in the House with the personal 
endorsement of 6,000 women, mothers, 
wives, daughters and sisters of prominent 
Georgia men behind them, and the easily 
obtainable desire of all Georgia women 
back of that. 

Upon the men of Georgia who tell us 
that this is the method of representation 
provided for women in this State we 
throw the burden of these facts, and ask, 
in all kindness and sincerity: What about 
it? This representation apparently does 
not represent. 

Can you make it do so? 

If not, you will have to devise some 
other plan. We cannot go on, at this 
stage of the world’s history, expecting 
any people or peoples to give all and re- 
ceive nothing. The women of Georgia 
must have representation and their wishes 
must be as respectfully weighed as are 
those of the voter. If not, then they are 
unfairly placed, 

It is palpably impossible that the intel- 
ligent womanhood of this State shall have 
no more interest in its concerns than her 
political confréres, “Indians, lunatics, 
criminals and minors,” and there must be 
some legitimate and dignified method for 
the expression of this interest. 

Women must not be forced to carry 
their points through cajolery or entreaty; 
their right to legislation must be acknowl- 
edged and their influence in it fixed. 

It is a cherished desire in Georgia, as in 
other Southern States, that this political 
influence of woman should not be wielded 
by influence of the ballot. If this cher- 
ished desire is to be longer gratified, 
the men of Georgia must see to it that 
woman’s influence works in some other 
way. Thousands of Georgia women also 
prefer this indirect representation, if it 
represents, but it will have to do so. 
Women in Georgia are growing a little 
tired of hearing about their ‘influence’ 
as being all powerful and finding it, upon 
the test, to be absolutely nothing. And talk 
of ‘‘chivalry’’ becomes a shade nauseous 
in a State whose Legislature can refuse 
protection to baby girls. I sometimes 
think, anyway, that the Legislatures of our 
Southern States are in lesgue with the 
equal suffrage associations. Such votes 
as the above aie the best suffrage-breeders 
I can imagine. Many Southern women 
don’t want to vote because they fear there- 
by to lose that beautiful chivalrous pro- 
tection of the Southern man. 

It is a little jarring to this view to find 
that seventy Georgia men, representatives 
of other Georgia men, could actually de- 
posit votes refusing to raise the age at 
which little girls may consent to their 
own ruin from ten to twelve years. 

It was bad enough when no bill was 
introduced to change this horrid law, but 
that might have been indifference; to 
vote against such a bill is shameless bar- 
barity, and that seventy men in the Geor- 
gia Legislature could do so makes us feel 
that the brand of chivalry we are sacri- 
ficing everything to retain, isn’t what it’s 
cracked up to be. I am rather glad that 
none of those seventy men directly repre- 
sent me; I should think the good men 
that voted for them would be ashamed of 
having done it. For there are plenty of 
good men in Georgia who feel these 
things just as I have written them here, 
when they think of them at all. The 
woods are full of such men, who value 
the counsels of women and hold fast to 
their friendship and esteem, and would 
resent a slight to women, or an imposi- 
tion upon them, as warmly and as readily 
as do the women themselves. 

It is to su@h men as these I appeal. Let 
them think the matter over and find a 
way out. 

The women of Georgia are entitled to 
some slight measure of representation. 
They are not getting it. As proof, every 
woman in the State of Georgia wanted 
the age of consent bill passed, and nearly 
every woman in the State wanted the tex- 
tile and the child-labor bills. 

Their wishes were shown to be abso- 
lutely outside of the case. One member 
even said of a certain measure: ‘Why, 
who wants this in Georgia? Nobody but 
the preachers and the women!’’ 

Are half the citizenship of this great 
commonwealth to be thrown out of court 
in that contemptuous way? Either the 
men of Georgia will have to see to it that 
along with other pledges their representa- 
tives pledge themselves to a decent and 
respectful consideration of the measures 
of the women of the State, or they must 
give women the ballot to use for them- 
selves. We must have actual representa- 
tion, either direct or indirect. 

I cannot close without a word to those 
representatives who did give these meas- 
ures such earnest and interested support. 
These men did so because they believed 
the things asked to be right. 

If all legislators were prompted by 
these motives, women would not need to 
ask the voters at home to remember them 
in their instructions We have not asked 
and shall not ask anything that would 
not carry its own conviction if judged on 
its own merits. This is, [ fear, too much 
to expect, since most legislaters are like 
the one in a little story I read not long ago 
in an Eastern paper. 

A young lady was talking to a repre- 
sentative about the stars She said: 

“Do you ever think of the people in 
those distant worlds?”’ 

‘No, ma’am,”’ said the representative. 

“Do you never think how they struggle 
and suffer and:live and love as we do?”’ 

‘*No, ma’am, I never do.” 

“Why don’t you, pray?” 

“T don’t know, ma’am, I’m sure,’’ re- 
plied the legislator, somewhat startled, 
“unless it’s because they don’t vote in 
my district.”’ 

It rather appears that the wishes of the 
women of Georgia are about as interest- 





ing to our legislators as would be those of 
the inhabitants of Mars. 

This cannot continue. We will give 
the men of Georgia a chance to see if 
they can make this indirect representa- 
tion represent our half of the citizenship; 
if not, we shall have to look about for 
some other way. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 


A BUNCH OF MISTLETOE, 


FarrFrax, 8. C., Dec. 25, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Last Sunday morning Daisy and I (Daisy 
is forewoman of my paper, the Fairfax 
Enterprise) set out to get a bunch of 
mistletoe. We each wanted some for a 
friend, cooped up in city brick walls; not 
free, like ourselves, to roam in the pure air 
and wide-open spaces of all God’s great 
out-of-doors. 

It was the 23d of December, but mild as 
May; the ground to our feet like a vel- 
vet carpet, and numerous birds, mockers, 
thrusbes, wood-peckers, not to speak of 
big flocks of English sparrows, were 
abroad and busy, on the hunt for seeds 
and insects. 

As for us, too, we varied our exclama- 
tions of delight at the beauty of the little 
flecks of clouds chasing each other like 
lambs at play in the high blue heaven, or 
with eyes looking earthward we “Ah’d” 
or “Oh’ed”’ over the charm of the ever- 
green bamboo vines and their contrasting 
congeners, the Christmas berry bushes. 

This last bears its fruit in December, 
and the clustering little bright red berries, 
set off by narrow lanceolate evergreen 
leaves, are in my part of the world a 
favorite feature of Christmas decorations. 

As Daisy and I walked we searched 
with our eyes the tops of the tall trees 
that grew near the railroad track, down 
which we passed fora mile. But though 
the big cypresses crowded their branch- 
ing heads alongside pines fifty feet high, 
not a cluster of the longed-for ‘‘All-Heal”’ 
of the ancient Druids could we discover. 
At last we turned into the actual swamp, 
and skirting the slow oozing streams, 
peered everywhere for the coveted ‘‘gift 
from heaven,’’ which those ancient priests 
of Britain would cut with nothing less 
valuable than a golden knife. Not only so, 
but the priest who cut it had to wear a 
white robe, and on the occasion of the 
cutting two white bulls were sacrificed. 

Daisy and I didn’t have on white robes, 
and the small colored boy we had brought 
with us toclimb for the mistletoe let on to 
us that he was “not afraid of breaking 
his neck,’’ in the conservative blood- 
offering manner of the old-timers. 

As long as we tramped through the 
swamp, where the pines grew as well as 
the cypresses, nota bunch of mistletoe was 
to be seen, from which I infer that the 
pine absorbs something from the air 
which the mistletoe wants. But after 
awhile we reached Duck Branch, a creek 
with only cypresses, maples, oaks and 
hickories. There grew the ‘‘viscum loran- 
thacez,”’ in huge bunches, some of them 
a yard wide across the top. 

Having arrived at the desired haven, I 
threw my wrap on the ground and sat 
down to nurse and comfort a wretched 
stray kitten we had found on the swamp’s 
edge. She was as miserable a travesty of 
the cat-kind as was ever seen, and I stroked 
her poor burned fur, and told her she 
shouid have a full meal when we got back 
to my house. 

But, looking up in the mighty tree tops 
where the mistletoe grew, our boy Ander- 
son’s heart failed him, and his feet re- 
fused to climb, though Daisy was ‘'‘sic- 
cing” him with all her might. Offers of 
Christmas dimes palled on a mind full of 
fears. Raising myself from my restful 
posture, and dropping the cat, I saw some 
colored boys emerge from the swamp, 
driving the family cow. I immediately 
called to them to come to me, and when 
they reached me, offered them a reward 
of Christmas cents to go up and cut down 
the mistletoe. 

“Will you trust me?” 
the Mrs. Young’’— 

‘*Yes’m, we knows zin ner.” 

And with not another word the little 
black fellows each found a tree and 
shinned up like squirrels, And then what 
a shower of the beautiful parasite, now in 
full perfection of fruitage, its obvert- 
lanceolate leaves a sombre dark green and 
its small berries, millions of tiny clusters, 
looking like veritable pearls dropped 
down! 

We came home loaded, felicitating our- 
selves on the joy which would ripple over 
the girl friends who inspired our quest,— 
Daisy’s darling being in a hospital ward 
in Augusta, and my special pet a lovely 
creature in the old “city by the sea,” 
Charleston, to whose eyes the light comes 
dimly through her finger tips. 

Well, we had so much mistletoe we 
could afford to decorate our own parlor 
and sitting- room, besides sending off 
boxes full. And then I got to moralizing 
onthe mistletoe, as the type of so many 
women, who look to men not only to sup- 


I asked. ‘I’m 





port them in a pecuniary sense, but to 
do their thinking for them. Ouch! 

Another aspect of parasitism is the 
tendency of people to depend on others 
for entertainment, instead of digging into 
their own minds for something precious. 

This propensity to draw sustenance 
from others is by no means peculiar to 
women. Men (the sons of women) are 
equally given to sucking out and living 
on the sap from other-minds, to which 
they are not entitled. Likethe mistletoe, 
they crowd themselves on the brains of 
people whose time is precious, and haven’t 
an idea of the parasitism they practise. I 
suppose the wives of preachers and doc- 
tors suffer more from this form of para- 
sitism than almost any other class. The 
parishioners and patients of these hard- 
worked ministering men seem to fancy 
they have a right to take up the time and 
attention of the latter’s wives. And so 
they will make uncalled for visitations, 
and take all they can get of talk, or favors 
of whatever sort the victim yields, These 
impositions, when suffered, scatter one’s 
forces and lead to imbecility. 

I know a woman journalist who declines 
to see people in her working hours, those 
who do not come on business, and (of 
course with some exceptions) this is the 
only plan, and means independence. 

It is Christmas morning,—the day just 
dawning,—clear, beautiful, heavenly. A 
red rose, fragrant as Persian Attar, rises 
out of a green vase on my writing table, 
my canary is singing a Te Deum; and I 
smile, I laugh joyously, with the thought 
of saying, ‘‘Merry Christmas and Happy 
New Year” to all the dear people, men 
and women, who get inspiration from the 
Woman's JouRNAL. So many to love 
and speak good words to! 

The first time I ever went to church I 
was about four years old, and, dressed up 
ina crimson merino frock with a great 
display of bright buttons, was led by my 
mother’s hand to the sanctuary. The 
preacher was a Methodist, and in the 
course of his peroration became very 
vehement and gesticulative, moving from 
side to side of the close, box-like pulpit. 
I watched him for a while, and finally, 
feeling assured he was in bonds, I cried 
out aloud, ‘‘O papa, please let the man 
out of the box!” And my father, much 
mortified, picked me up and carried me 
out of the church. Well, the man is still 
in the box of prejudice and old-time ideas 
here in the South; and I cry out to In- 
finite Love, ‘‘Loose him, and let him go!’ 

VIRGINIA DURANT Youna. 








KEEP YOURSELF STRONG 


And you will ward off colds, pneumonia, 
fevers and other diseases. You need to 
have pure, rich blood and good digestion. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla maxes the blood rich 
and pure as no other medicine can do. It 


tones the stomach, creates an appetite 
and invigorates the whole system. You 
will be wise to begin taking it now, for it 
will keep you strong and well. 





Hoop’s PILLs are non-irritating. Price, 
25 cents. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
A full supply of Temperance Buoks and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harkior T. Topp, Cor. See’y. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 31 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300, 
The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 
ping. wt vt wt wt 


Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 
COOK’S. 


WESTOVER & FOSS, 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


715 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


THE ANTHONY 
Portrait Committee 


of Washington, D. C. 
Announce the publication of a handsome 8-page 
Anthony Home Calendar for 1901 illustrated 
with portraits of Miss Anthony, and exterior and 
interior views of her Rochester home, made 
expressly for this work La Washington's famous 
woman photographer, Miss Frances Benjamin 
Johnston. These Calendars will be a feature of 
the District Booth at the National Suffrage Bazar, 
but to accommodate those unable to attend the 
Bazar, the Cummittee will fill all mail orders and 
credit the same to the Bazar Funda. 
Price, 50 cents. Address orders and remit- 
tances to the Chairman of the Committee, 
MISS CATHARINE M, FLEMING, 
1235 Harvard Street. 
Washington, D.C, 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston, 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALS) 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1873. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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For the ‘Truth 


READ AN INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPER, 
WHICH STANDS FOR AMERICAN PRIN- 
CIPLES, IS OPPOSED TO IMPERIALISM, 
AND IS FAITHFUL TO THE PEOPLE’S 
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SPRINGFIELD 


REPUBLICAN 
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WeVeVetsetetse we 


Weekly for One Year 


a 


An Able, Interesting Journal, Established 
in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 


Daily and Sunday for Three [lonths, 
Daily alone for Three Months 
Weekly for Three Months . 


All Subscriptions Payable in Advance. 
Specimen Copies Free. 


The Weekly Republican will be sent free for 
one month to any one who wishes to try it. 


THE REPUBLICAN, Springfield, Mass. 
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$2.50 
2.00 

25 cents 
$1.00 


Boston & | Maine R. R. 


LOWEST RATES 
FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 


Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
BOSTON, 


Boston & Albany R.R. 


Through Train and Car Service, 
: in effect Dec 16, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAINS 


**Chicago”’ ‘North Shore”’ 





Special Special 
Via ine Shore Via Mich. Cen, 
Ly. Boston 10.45 a.m. 2.00 P. mu. 
Due Albany 4.10 P.M. 7.30 * 
‘* Syracuse 7.55 ‘ 11.40 “* 
* Rochester 9.40 * 1.30 4.m 
* Buffalo 11.40 * 
* Toledo 5.55 a.m. 
* Detroit 8.15 " 
* Chicago 11.50 ‘* 4.00 P.M. 





The Finest Pullman Cars will be run on 
these trains. A. 8S. HANSON, 
Gen. Passgr. Agent. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OOK. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El] Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives fall 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L, LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago, 











The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills o1 Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico, 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 








For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent. 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the develo ment 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen, Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
8S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


FIFTH AVENUE 
HOTEL, 


Madison Square, NEW YORK 


THE Largest, Best Appointed and Most Liberal 
Managed Hotel in the City, with the Most Cen- 
tral and Delightful Location . 

HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO, 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

At the last meeting for the year of 
Sorosis in New York, Mrs. Denison, the 
president, said that the present century 
found women famished,and has given them 
meat; it found them in a walled garden, 
and bas given them freedom to wander 
everywhere. But she cautioned her hear- 
ers against making this freedom license, 
and looked forward to the evolution of 
the present somewhat chaotic activity of 
women into settled and profitable avenues 
of peaceful helpfulness. ‘‘To the nine- 
teenth century,”’ she said, ‘‘we may say, 
‘Thou hast led us into green pastures,’ 
and to the twentieth, ‘Lead us beside the 
still waters.’ ”’ 


One of the most prominent of Southern 
club women has written to the club editor 
of the Boston Herald of Dec. 30, concern- 
ing a phase of club work which promises 
to help to solve the race problem, She 
says in part: 


Since the inauguration of the .club 
movement in the South, there has been a 
general feeling that the redemption of the 
colored race could only be accomplished 
by organizing the colored women and urg- 
ing them to do the work for their own 
children. The first step was taken when 
the colored women of Atlanta organized a 
club. Naturally they asked advice of 
members of the Atlanta Women’s Club, iu 
whose houses many of them were in ser- 
vice, The ladies at once grasped the situ- 
ation, and have been advising and aiding 
ever since, with the most flattering suc- 
cess. And the unique method used was 
the keynote to the success. They from 
the first insisted that the colored women 
must do it themselves; that all interest 
would be taken, all necessary advice given, 
but no more; that the colored women 
must themselves be the medium through 
which good would come to their race. 

Mrs. R. E. Park, the president of Macon 
Free Kindergarten Aesociation, led off in 
the work, by baving young colored girls 
trained in a normal kindergarten class, 
under the superintendence of the white 
Free Kindergarten. She then called the 
colored people together, and assisted them 
to form a Colored Free Kindergarten As- 
sociation. There are now two kindergar- 
tens doing fine work in the colored quarter 
of Macon. Atlanta has one school in op- 
eration, over which Mrs. R. D. Lowe, 
president of the National Federation, has 
a protecting care. A prosperous little 
kindergarten has just been opened in 
Rome by Mrs. CU. 8S. Sparks, president of 
the Rome Woman’s Club, These appeals 
are never ignored by Southern club wom- 
en, but they are all answered in the one 
way: We will guide until the club is on 
its feet; but from that time it will rest 
with the club members to keep it up. 

The coming week will see formed in 
Atlanta a Georgia Federation of Colored 
Women, and to that federation the Geor- 
giaclub women will wish all success. They 
feel and know itis only by the organiza. 
tion of the colored woman that she can be 
of aid to her people. The salvation of the 
race rests with the colored mothers. Not 
alone for her race must she be helped to 
invest the coming generation with the in- 
herent principles of honor and integrity, 
but also for the benefit of the white race, 
with whom her lot is cast. 


At the recent meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the General Federation of 
Womeu’s Clubs, it was voted to relieve 
Mrs Lowe of her duties as president for 
one year, her health making rest impera- 
tive. Mrs.Charles Halbert Denison,the first 
vice-president, was made acting president 
for that period. At the same meeting 
chairmen of the various committees were 
appointed. Mrs. Mary 8. Lockwood, of 
Washington, D C., was made chairman of 
the committee on reincorporation; Miss 
Ellen C. Sabin, of Downer College, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., chairman of the committee 
on education; Mrs. Denison, of the mem- 
bership committee; and Mrs, Lora Rock- 
well Priddy, of Wichita, Kan., of the pro- 
gramme committee for the sixth biennial. 


The Chicago Woman’s Club has followed 
the example of several other clubs in decid- 
ing tu exclude reporters from its meetings. 
The chairman of the press committee ex- 
plains that reporters are apt to make fun 
of the meetings, and it bas been found 
that members debate less freely if they 
are likely to be quoted. 


In regard to the project for a woman’s 
club house in New York, the Sun says: 


A directory of the women college grad- 
uates in this city has never been issued, 
but it is probable that they number be- 
tween one and two thousand. The wom- 
en who are advocating the buying of a club 
house for their use found seven hundred 
names of women college graduates, to 
whom invitations to join the new club 
were sent. This was admittedly an in- 
complete list. The Women’s University 
Club has not been a success, but the Col- 
lege Women’s Club, which has admitted 
many members who are not college grad- 
uates, has a large membership. The new 
organization proposes to admit to full 
membership only college graduates, and 
to admit as associate members women 
who have been in college but were not 
graduated. If enough women will pledge 
themselves to support such an organiza- 
tion, a club house will be rented, and 
equipped not only for club purposes, but 
also with apartments for a few women 
who may want to live there. 





Tbe annual executive meeting of the 
Jewish Woman’s Council will be held in 
New Orleans, Feb. 17-20. 

Some of the club women of New York 
are planning to take a three or four weeks’ 
excursion into New Mexico in March or 
April, and club women from other States 
are invited to join them on the route. 
Only one hundred persons can go in one 
party, but as many ‘Federation Specials’ 
will run as there are parties of one hun- 
dred who wish to go. Club women can 
be accompanied by their husbands. The 
excursion will be in charge of J. P. Mc- 
Cann, 391 Broadway, New York, who con- 
ducted a ‘‘Federation Special’ to Denver. 
Mr. McCann is to estimate the cost of the 
trip, and send figures to the New York 
president, Mrs. Cornelius Zabriskie, 46 
Carroll Street, Brooklyn, from whom in- 
formation on this subject can be obtained. 
The aim is to visit places of historic inter- 
est, stopping an hour or a day, here and 
there, on the route, as the interest of the 
place demands. Receptions and luncheons 
will be given by club women at some of the 
important cities on the way. F. M. A. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
TION. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., Dec. 26, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

An interesting meeting of the Brooklyn 
W. S. A. was held Dec. 18 in the Wilson 
Parlors, Mrs, Loines presiding. Nine new 
members were elected. 

Mrs, Chapman spoke on Current Topics. 
Among other items of interest she spoke 
of the National Suffrage Bazar. The New 
York table disposed of all its articles and 
handed in $1,300 to the general fund, 

Gen. Vandervoort, of Nebraska, ad- 
dressed the meeting, and spoke highly of 
woman and her work. He has been in 
favor of woman suffrage all his life. He 
mentioned various fields of labor in which 
women have been most successful in 
winning honor for themselves and their 
country. ‘I'he great obstacle to suffrage is 
the foreign vote. But the causeis sure to 
win in the end, as there is no argument 
against it but prejudice, The persever- 
ance of the pioneers should be an ex- 
ample to those who have more recently 
taken up the work. 

Before closing his address Gen. Vander- 
voort spoke of his intercourse with the 
Cubans. He has a very friendly feeling 
for them, and thinks them a kind and 
polite people. He mentioned in high 
terms Clara Barton and her good works. 

A lively discussion followed, after which 
a hearty vote of thanks was tendered Gen- 
Vandervoort for his instructive and ele- 
vating address, 

Lina K. WILLETs, Rec. Sec. 


BROOKLYN ASSOCIA- 


A MOTHER OF CLUBS. 

Several members of the Bedford Polit- 
ical Equality League lately started out to 
form a new League in the Bushwick sec- 
tion of Brooklyn, where no Suffrage 
League has ever existed. The first meet- 
ing was held at the Faraday Institute, 
about thirty persons being present. There 
were an address by Dr. Evan F. Smith, a 
solo by Mrs. Mattie Ruddell, and a ques- 
tion box, all furnished by the Mother 
League. A live o-ganizatiou was formed, 
Mrs. Ada MacKenzie was elected presi- 
dent, Miss Alice Fleming, secretary, and 
Miss Roy Merritt, treasurer. Refresh- 
ments furnished by the president of the 
Bedford League were served. 

This is the second child of the Bedford 
League, a8 more than a year ago it started 
the Elizabeth Cady Stanton League, 
which is now in a flourishing condition, 
with thirty paid members and an asso- 
ciate list of over fifty. 

The Bedford League is a model to all 
others in the country in its activity in 
starting new suffrage clubs. The officers 
are: President, Mrs. R. C. Talbot-Perkins; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. Martha A. Williams, 
Mr. E. Stillman Doubleday; recording 
secretary, Miss Leah V. Chiquoine; cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. Mattie S. Rud- 
dell; treasurer, Mr, Frank Stout; auditor, 
Mrs. M. E. Talbot-Swain. 
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MONTANA. 


The editors of the Butte Tribune Review 
have come out strongly for equal suffrage. 
They say: 

We believe that the women of Montana, 
if given the franchise, would be the means 
of driving out of the State many of the 
existing evils, and spreading abroad the 
seeds of purification that would be sure 
to bring forth good fruit. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Miss Sarah M. Severance, of College 
Park, has been reélected Franchise Super- 
intendent for the State W.C. T. U. For 
fourteen years she has rendered faithful 





and efficient service in this position. Just 
now she is urging petition work, and she 
suggests that the names be secured of the 
110,355 men who voted for the suffrage 
amendment. 





WISCONSIN. 

The Wisconsin W. S. A., at its recent 
annual meeting in Brodhead, filled two 
days and three evenings with encouraging 
reports, helpful conferences, and excel- 
lent speeches. 

Mayor Fleek welcomed the Association 
on behalf of the city. He said he did this 
the more happily because he would not 
have to increase his police force dusing 
its stay. 

Words of welcome were given by Mrs. 
Helen M. Charlton for the Woman’s Re- 
lief Corps; by Mrs. A. A. TenEyck, presi- 
dent of the Brodhead W. C. T. U.; Mrs. 
Stone, First Matron of the Brodhead 
Chapter of the Eastern Star, and by Rev. 
G. G. Copeland on behalf of the local Suf 
frage Society. 

Much disappointment was felt because 
Miss Anthony was unable to be present 
on account of illness. Mrs. Sarah M. C, 
Perkius, of Cleveland, O., was among the 
speakers. 

The plans adopted for the coming year 
include the continuance of the Wisconsin 
Citizen, and of the office of organizer; 
the appointing of county superintendents 
by the district presidents; and the addi- 
tion of a young people’s department to 
the State Association, with Rev. Alice 
Ball Loomis as superintendent. 

Officers for the coming year were elected 
as follows: . 

President, Rev. Olympia Brown, Racine; 
vice- president-at-large, Mrs. Jessie Luther, 
Madison; ist vice president, Mrs. E. A. 
Rose, Stoughton; 2d vice-president, Mrs. 
Madge Waters, Richland Center; chairman 
executive committee, Mrs. Etta Gardner, 
Platteville; recording secretary, Miss 
Emma Graham, Platteville; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. M. Geddes, Platteville; 
State organizer, Rev. Alice Ball Loomis, 
Richland Center. 

District presidents: Ist, Mrs. Kate Tay- 
lor, Brodhead; 2d, Mrs. M. A. Fowler, 
Portage; 3d, Mrs. L. A. Rhodes, Lancas- 
ter; 4th, Mrs. Augusta Morris, Milwaukee; 


5th, Mrs. A. Collins Hollister, Big Bend; | 


6th, Mrs. L. M. Eastman, Berlin; 7th, Dr. 
Abby M. Adams, LaCrosse; 8th, Mrs. 
Mary Upham, Marshfield; 9th, Mrs. Emma 
W. Shores, Ashland; 10th, Mrs. Sylvia 
Rogers, Hayward. 

Press committee: Mrs. Sarah Buck, 
Platteville; Mrs. Clare Eastland, Muscoda; 
Mrs. Jennie Beck, Platteville; Mrs. Dora 
Putnam, Waukesha. 

Finance committee: Mrs. Anna Gile, 
Madison; Mrs. Donald Jones, Mt. Vernon; 
Mrs. J. b. Hamilton, Neenah. 

On Sunday morning after the conven- 
tion Rev. Olympia Brown spoke in the 
Presbyterian church, Rev. Sarah M. C. 
Perkins in the Methodist church, and 
Rev. Alice Ball Loomis in the Baptist 
church, In the evening a union meeting 
of all the churches was held. Rev. G. 
Copeland read a Scripture lesson; Rev. 
R. W. Nicholas offered prayer, and Rev. 
Alice Ball Loomis spoke on “The Relation 
of Religion to Political Equality.” 

Mrs. Perkins, by request, made a speech 
on temperance, and Mrs. Brown gave a 
talk upon the religion of woman suffrage, 
She showed that the church, the school, 
and the home are disfranchised, and must 
be made free before we usher in the true 
republic. 








MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





City Pornt.—A largely attended meet- 
ing of the League was held on the even- 
ing of Dec. 26 in Pilgrim Hall. Several 
new members were admitted, and Mrs. 
J. T. Jones was elected delegate to the 
State Board of Directors. Mrs. Maud 
Wood Park then spoke on ‘‘Why lam a 
Suffragist.”” In a delightfully informal 
way, she gave her reasons for the faith 
that isin her, completely captivating the 
large number of young persons (it was 
young people’s night) in the audience. 
There was enlivening music by a chorus 
of young men and maidens, followed by a 
social hour. Refreshments were served 
in a supper room beautifully decorated 
with Christmas greens and holly berries, 
which lent a pleasing holiday aspect to 
the occasion, and doubtless promoted the 
spirit of merriment and good will which 
was much in evidence. The hosts and 
hostesses to whom the League was in- 
debted for a very pleasant evening were 
Messrs. Charles Ryder, Fried Lawley, 
Charles Lewis, and the Misses Alice 
Bryan, Blanche Whitney, and Bertha Wat- 
son. E. F. B. 


SHARON.—The monthly meeting of the 
League was held on the evening of Jan. 
1 at Stonholm, the residence of Mrs. L. 
C. Davenport. A number of invited guests 
were present. Each person was asked to 
express himself or herself as to ‘‘Why I 
am (or am not) a Believer in Woman Suf- 
frage.’’ About twenty gave reasons in 
the affirmative, one in the negative, while 
several were undecided. The negative 
response failed to furnish any argument 
which has not already been brought for- 
ward and fairly answered. This meeting 
was one of the most interesting the 
League has.ever held. 


BY MAIL. F Cc f 
SHORTHAND Kerst’sSchool,Corning N.¥ 
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David R.Craia. 
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LIGHTING FIXTURES 


RARE NOVELTIES IN LAMPS- 
IN BRONZE, BRASS, PUTTERY&I RON . | 


. & | 
SUBSTANTIAL AREPLACE-FURNITURE. i! 
44SUMMER ST. || 


OPPOSITE CHAUNCY ST. ee 
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tHE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SquaRe.—A revival of the 
famous domestic drama, ‘‘Hazel Kirke,” 
will be the attraction the coming week, 
and in again presenting this immensely 
popular play the management of this 
playhouse can hardly fail to gratify vast 
numbers. This pleasing drama appeals 
to all, and its scenes have an interest 
seldom attending the more pretentious 
plays of the day. At the Monday matinee 
choice chocolate bonbons. On Monday, 
Jan 14, an elaborate production of ‘*Paul 
Kauvar,”’ 

——o—_——_- 

Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE:— 
If Paul Laurence Dunbar had been in the 
audience at Musi; Hall last Mon ‘ay night 
while ‘Uncle Eph'’s Christmas’’ was be. 
ing played, he would have hugged himself 
with joy. There was one constant stream 
of laughter and applause. All last week 
Mr. Dunbar’s production made a hit. Er- 
nest Hogan bears the brunt of the fun- 
making. Mme. Pianka and her trained 
lions are as popular as ever, Saturday 
night she will bid farewell to Boston, 
after a remarkable and perfectly fearless 
exhibition. The Takezawa troupe's feats 
of jugglery are such as only expert Japs 
can perform, and there are many other 
interesting features. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





New England Women’s Club. — Monday, 
Jan. 7, 1901. Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott will speak. 





AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Bnilding. Boston, Mass. 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can ‘obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E, L., 76 St. Stephens St. 


FAT REDUCTION 


Mrs. M. Dumar studied the reduction of hu- 
man fat for over 20 years, with the greatest spe- 
cialists in Europe and America. Over 10,000 
grateful patients attest her success. Her treat- 
ment is not “Banting,” nor starvation diet. She 
protests against the “Free Tria) Treatment” 
Fraud, so often advertised. Her's is no ‘Monthly 
Payment” scheme. Mrs. Dumar’s treatment is 
endorsed by the Colleges of Physicians and by 
“The United States Health Report.’’ Her total 
charge is $1, which pays for prescription, for 
medicine sold in all first class drug stores, full 
instructions as to the treatment, and everything 
necessary to reduce one pound or more a day. 
No extra charges. No wri.kles and no injury 
to bealth. 

FROM NEWSPAPER EDITORIALS. 

The patients of Mra. Dumar are legion, and all 
rod them are her friends.—Weekly Tribune and 
Star. 

Twenty-odd years she has spent in serving her 
sister-sufferers, and all have benefited by her 
treatment.—Family Physician Magazine, N. Y. 

For many years this successful specialist has 
been curing excessive fat, and we (acknowl- 
edged tu be the highest American authority on 
all matters pertaining to health, sanitation, and 
hygiene) feel authorized to recommend this 
treatment.—U nited States Health Report. 

If you find this treatment not based on com- 
mon sense, and find it doesn’t work, she will 
send your $1 back. If you question the value of 
this treatment, ask any proprietor of a first class 
newspaper. They all know Mrs. Dumar and what 
she has done. She has not published a testi- 
monial in years. She does not need to. Her 
work is too well known. 

If you are interested in reducing flesh and 
believe that a sure, guaranteed reduction (as 
promised above) is worth $1 to you, mail that 
sum in bill, stamps or Money Order to 

MRS. M. DUMAR, 15 West 28th St., New York. 











Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 
CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 


131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Assisted by DR. EDW. H. EDWARDS, 


Established 1872. 2d Door South of Winter St 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


An Important New Book 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 


Women and Economics 


CONCERNING 
CHILDREN 


By Charlotte Perkins ‘Stetson) Gilman. 
12mo, Cloth, Decorative, 298 pp. $1.25 


Original and helpful essays toward the 
better understanding and development of 
children, characterized by that rare combi- 
nation of serious philosophy, keen wit and 
clever satire which has made the author’s 
former books so successful. Its suggestions 
are eminently practical, and its appeal is 
world-wide. ° 


CONTENTS: 

The Precious Ten— The Effect of Minding on 
the Mind—Two and Two Together—The Burnt 
Child Dreads the Slipper—'Teachable Ethics— 
A Place for Children — Unconscious Scho. ling — 
Presumptuous Age— The Respect Due to Youth 
— Too Much Consideration — Six Mothers — Medi- 
tations on the Nursemaid—Children and Ser- 
vants — Mothers, Natural and Unnatural — Social 
Parentage. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Small, Maynard & Company 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


HOTELS. 


Queen Hotel 


Hollis Street, 


HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, 
The best and most elegantly equipped 
Hotel in Halifax. 

It contains 130 luxuriously fur- 
nished rooms, every one of which has 
sunlight, electric lights, and annunci- 
ators. Is fire-proof throughout, with 
the latest and best open plumbing. 
All that money could do to fit this 
famous old hotel with modern appli- 
ances for the comfort and convenience 
of guests has been accomplished by 
the proprietor, Mr. James P. Farr- 

BANKS. 

The cuisine is most varied and 
unexcelled for purity. The service 
is efficient and polite. «The Queen” 
is the stopping place of tourists from 
New England, especially for Boston- 
ians. 

Rates Reasonable, $2.00 to $2.50 a day. 

















BOSTON 


Young's Hotel, 


COURT STREET. 


Parker House, 


SCHOOL STREET. 


Hotel Touraine, 


BOYLSTON AND TREMONT STS., 
BOSTON. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


——_ 


J. R. WHIPPLE & CO., PROPS. 
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